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Parliamentary Holidays 


] Seat 0 pew Jomeeiny op cal-ss § debenee 
one, who did not admit himself baffled at the present 
moment about the prospects for peace in Europe. The un- 
doubted lull in tangible excitements cannot conceal the 
stark fact that, by all precedents, the powder magazine is 
fully charged for the next explosion; and none of the 
official or semi-official statements that have come this week 
from Berlin, Warsaw and Danzig suggests that the peaceful 
settlement of the prime outstanding problem is more than 
a possibility. There is not a soul in this country who does 
not wish for such a set ; but the best indication of 
the of mind that can fairly be adopted, until 
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ing of Parliament at any time during the summer recess 
(which would normally last from August 4th until late in 
October) was the issue of foreign policy. It is well-remem- 
bered how, only a year ago, life-and-death decisions were 
taken by the Government in the growing Czechoslovak 
crisis without the counsel or even the cognisance of Pariia- 
ment; and it is feared that a precisely similar situation may 
arise with regard to Danzig and Poland. It is pointed out 
that Parliament may disperse with talks in Tokyo and 
Moscow, upon which the security, interests and honour of 
the British people may well depend, still not concluded. 
The Prime Minister has expressed the hope that he may 
be able to make an announcement about the Anglo-Russian 
negotiations before Parliament rises. But there is a fear, 
borne out, it is true, by no real evidence, that the discus- 
sions in which the Russians—themselves apparently flirting 
with their own brand of commercial appeasement vis-a-vis 
Germany—have not lately been open-handed, may be 

“* allowed ” to break down, and that, amid this wreckage 
‘and faute de mieux, a return to appeasement may be made. 
There should be no confusion here. It is the Govern- 
ment’s right and responsibility to mould and direct policy, 
and it would be fatuous, and probably fatal, to insist that 
Parliament should pass upon every detailed item of the 
delicate diplomatic negotiations that are now going on. To 
ask it would be as impractical as to require that the 
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running out that it is desirable that arrears of work shouid 


ssive stage of the vast and complicated defence be made up. The present Parliament is coming to an end, 
amas to which he is now committed. But it remains too. A new one must by law be elected Next year at the 
the right of the people’s representatives, in their turn, to _—iatest, and by precedent the election should occur this 
judge decisions of policy before they take on the unalter- = autumn. Parliament can extend its term of life; but the con- 
able character of faits accomplis; and, if it be said that the —_tention that a period of emergency like the present is no 
Government has no intention, in any quarter of the globe, time for electioneering is not convincing. There is no final 
of deviating from the foreign policy that has lately won the proof that the nations may not proceed as they are now, 
acceptance of critics as well as of friends, then no harm at neither at war nor genuinely at peace, for a stretch of 
all could be done by an open-handed concession by the — years yet, and it would be needlessly defeatist to act as 
Prime Minister to the Opposition’s request to be assured of if war had actually come, and suspend the workings of 
consultation coram populo before any die is finally cast. representative government. 

An assurance that this would be done would go a great There is another reason why the early election that is 
distance to meet hostile criticism, and in itself it would not _ possible is also desirable. Strict party lines have lost their 
necessarily shorten Members’ weeks of recuperation—the meaning since 1935. The Government’s policy at home and 
holidays of Ministers, by the very nature of the case, must abroad since March has been adapted from Opposition 
in any event be short and precarious. But such a step would models; and such general support as Mr Chamberlain 
not meet the claim that there is still work to be done at can claim in the country is provisional upon that policy 
Westminster. The current session began with a large legis- being worked out on lines quite different from those he and 
lative programme in the ordinary way, and The Economist's his colleagues firmly favoured only a few months ago. 
comforting comment made at the time that the vital ques- The real authors of the present policy are not in office. 
| tion of defence called for little legislation has since been = An election with a reconstructed Ministry would put the 

appreciably falsified. There is reasonable hope that August _ issues squarely before the people—not confused as in 
Si 4th will be reached with all the immediately urgent emer- _ recent by-elections by rigid party lines. War would kill the 
gency measures for active and passive defence completed, chances of an election, but it would raise to the mth the 
but there will be a leeway of civil enactments, such as the need for a new Government; and to make that Govem- 
Criminal Justice Bill, the Official Secrets Bill, and the ment, and to clear off under its auspices the worst arrears 
Poultry Industry Bill, to say nothing of safety in mines _ of vital legislation, needs more than the few paltry weeks 
and the railways’ Square Deal to be made up. The Govern- _ that will still remain of this session if the full recess, or 
ment’s decision to reduce the number of Supply Days, or anything like the full recess, is taken. 
days of general discussion, from 20 to 16 is only intended This may be a hard saying, for Members of Parliament 
to ensure the passage of the Bills that must willy-nilly | work hard. But other men in times of pressure and un- 
become law before the recess, including the War Risks certainty are constrained to forgo or cut short their holi- 
Insurance Bill, the Building Societies Bill, the Overseas | days; and there can be little doubt that any firm refusal 
Airways Bill and the Members’ Fund Bill. Schemes to by the Government to tamper with the recess in these cir- 
spread the burden of debate and legislation more evenly, | cumstances would be widely taken to indicate a desire to 
in time and substance, between the Lords and the Com- __ be rid of the cut-and-thrust of Parliamentary criticism. 
mons, like cogent arguments for the introduction of It is in no carping spirit that this is said. The Cabinet 
functional committees into Commons procedure to econ- = have done well in recent months and Ministers have un- 
omise time (which must surely be done sooner or later), | mistakably spoken the mind of the people in their pub'ic 





Chancellor of the Exchequer should discuss with Parliament 
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as dpi are not feasible in the short run of the next few weeks. utterances. But none the less the issues that hang upon 
: : ee Only a curtailed vacation could help here. Government policy now are so grave that assurance should 
ao: 3 t : It is not only because the sands of the present session are be made doubly sure. 








France in the Levant 


HERE is a wide realisation in Great Britain to-day _ British hands; and the present mandated divisions are as 
that the present grave problems in Palestine have arbitrarily mapped out as the Ottoman provinces 
a long history. This is equally true of the French mandate which they superseded. Yet, through all these vicissi- 
for Syria and the Lebanon, both neighbours of Palestine tudes, Syria has managed to preserve an underlying 
as well as of each other. There too, the Mandatory Power _ national unity and character. 

is faced with a strong current of nationalism, and on i 













parallel during the past twenty years. This was to be 
—— The Seen territories of Palestine (includ- 
ing Transjordan Greater Lebanon, and Syria (in- _puzzie induce more distinct, 

cluding the Jesirah or Mesopotamia) see cin i oom on 











mountain rims of the Anatolian and Armenian 
Greater Syria has often been under alien rule. In our 
generation it has passed out of Turkish into 
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from the Caucasus on the desert border of Transjordan. 
There are Arabic-speaking communities that are not 
Sunni Moslems, like the sects of Christians, who together 
are a majority in the Lebanon, and a minority in every 
Syrian and Palestinian town. Finally, there are a number 
of mysterious sects that are neither Christian nor Moham- 
medan—the most conspicuous being the Druses in the 
Lebanon. It is not a mixture easy to handle. 

When the French took over their Levantine mandate 
they did not find a tabula rasa, The Lebanon had been 
an autonomous province of the Ottoman Empire under 
a Christian governor since 1860; and the Arab national 
feeling of the Moslem Syrians, already aroused against 
their former Turkish masters, was now bitterly resentful 
at being given a mere change of foreign rule in place 
of national self-government. After General Allenby’s 
crowning victory over the Turkish Army in Syria in the 
autumn of 1918, the British conqueror’s Arab allies, led 
by the then Emir Feisal of the Hejaz, entered Damascus 
and Aleppo before the French could get there, and even 
succeeded in hoisting the Arab national flag for a few hours 
in Beirut. The interior of Syria was won from Feisal 
and his Arab Nationalists by Marshal Gouraud in 1920— 
an inauspicious start for the French mandatory regime; 
and, simultaneously, the policy of partition, which has 
lately been mooted for Palestine, was carried out by the 
French as between Syria and the Lebanon—the predomi- 
nantly Christian Lebanon being enlarged by the addition 
of non-Christian Syrian districts. 

This policy of “divide and rule” has borne evil fruit 
in an embitterment between Syrian Christians and 
Moslems. It has made the French task of introducing 
self-government more difficult than it need have been; 
and some cynical observers have even suggested that the 
French have deliberately accentuated “ communal ” 
divisions in order to find an excuse for postponing self- 
government. There may be an element of truth in this, 
While France holds a mandate for two territories only— 
namely, the Lebanon and Syria—the Syrian mandate has 
at times been partitioned into as many as four or five 
statelets. Yet it cannot be denied that “ communal ” divi- 
sions are a hard fact. One of the major responsibilities 
of the mandatory Power is to ensure that in Syria the 
Sunnis shall not oppress the Druses, Christians and 
Assyrians, and that in the Greater Lebanon the 
Christians shall not oppress the Moslems and Druses; 
and the proposed constitution for Syria, written into the 
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Franco-Syrian Treaty, does at least make effective provi- 
sion for the protection of minorities—a provision unduly 
neglected in the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty on which the Franco- 
Syrian Treaty was modelled. 

Yet, complicated as it is, the “communal” problem 
in the French mandated territories is not, even at its 
worst, so intolerable as the feud between Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine. It is true that the French have one difficulty 
from which their British neighbours are free. Whereas 
the Palestinian Arabs belong to the more rustic and back- 
ward stratum of the Syrian Arab people, the townsmen 
of Damascus, Aleppo and Beirut, both Christians and 
Moslems, not to speak of the Christian Lebanese, are 
among the most up-to-date and enterprising Arabs in the 
world. Syrian and Lebanese men of business and men of 
letters range far afield. In Egypt they are prominent in 
the Civil Service and in the Press; in Latin-America 
and West Africa they are prominent as traders and shop- 
keepers; and for these modern-minded Syrians and 
Lebanese it has been galling to see themselves held in 
leading-strings by a European Power—at a time when 
self-government has been attained, not only by the Arabs 
of Egypt and Iraq, but even by the primitive tribesmen 
of the Arabian Peninsula. 

For all these reasons the history of the two French 
mandates in the Levant has been as stormy as that of 
the British mandate in Palestine. In 1925 a local quarrel 
between the French authorities and the Druses rankled 
into a general insurrection in Syria, in the course of which 
the heart of Damascus was bombarded and laid in ruins 
by French artillery. Ever since 1936, when the French 
began to realise that an independence which had now 
been won by Iraq and Egypt could not for ever be with- 
held from Syria, progress has been slow. The Franco- 
Syrian Treaty which was negotiated nearly three years 
ago still awaits ratification. 

All the same, present omens are not inauspicious. It 
may now be taken as reasonably sure that, sooner or 
later, the story of Franco-Syrian relations is going to have 
an ending of the kind that has brought Anglo-Egyptian 
and Anglo-Iraqi relations to their present relatively happy 
state. That time is admittedly not yet, and the French 
record in their administration is strewn with mistakes and 
hesitations. But the goal of self-government cannot realisti- 
cally be set aside, and the crux of future development in 
Syria and the Lebanon is not the ultimate fact of 
autonomy but, as in India, the timing of its granting. 


Tapping Labour Reserves 


AS t8t 2 Se Metering of tip yeor, in 5 tiene of 
general lack of enthusiasm about trade prospects, it 
was forecast, as a consequence of the Government’s loan 
expenditure for re-armament, that by next spring, or even 
by the coming winter, all the readily available supplies of 
labour would be used up. The country would be face to face, 
it was predicted, with an acute labour shortage. It was not, 
of course, anticipated that registered unemployment would 
vanish. It was, in fact, pointed out that many of the present 
million and a half of 


strain of re-ermament may be expected to begin. 
The- growth of employment in the last six months has 
borne out such predictions, and the die 


crease in Government spending has intensified the prob- 
lem. The rise in the nutnber of insured employed between 
April and May was one of the biggest there has ever been, 
even taking into account the fact that May is one of the 
two seasonal peaks of the year. The improvement was even 
greater in June. With the armament stimulus to trade, 
private investment can hardly fail to revive, and the conse- 
quent increase in the general demand will hasten the attain- 
ment of full employment. The danger is that, as labour 
supplies run down, bottlenecks due to labour shortage will 
hold up the re-armament programme, bringing with them 
price rises and extra costs to the taxpayer, and necessitat- 
ing either State-controlled rationing or delay. It is already 
imperative to take careful stock of the labour position and 
to consider ways of utilising the existing reserves to the 
best advantage. 
The Ministry of Labour monthly statistics cover an un- 
incidence of unemployment. This point is impor- 
tant. For each industry the returns give a simple per- 
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centage of unemployed covering the whole country. They 
do not show in what manner this unemployed percentage 
is spread over the ten employment regions of the United 
Kingdom. In actual fact the geographical distribution 
of unemployment within the separate industries is often 
very uneven. In a given month in any individual industry 
the unemployment percentage in the region with the 
highest unemployment rate for that industry may be eight 
or ten times as great as in the region with the lowest rate. 
(In the analysis which follows cases where an industry in 
a district is very small are omitted.) Recently available 
regional figures, which are based on unpublished material 
provided through the courtesy of the Ministry of Labour, 
show, for example, that in one particular industry there 
are roughly equal numbers insured—seven or eight thou- 
sand in each case—in contiguous areas, the South-East and 
the North-East. Yet unemployment in the South-East in 
this industry was 0.6 per cent. of the insured, and in the 
North-East it was 13.2 per cent. In one prosperous arma- 
ment industry the best area had 2 per cent. unemployment, 
whereas the worst had 22.7 per cent. In one depressed 
industry, again, the discrepancy between the best and the 
worst region was between 12.7 per cent. and 66.7 per cent. 
For the country as a whole, the average difference, industry 
by industry, between the region with the highest unemploy- 
ment percentage and that with the lowest was 20 points. 

The tables below illustrate this general position. They 
pick out the number of industries in which the difference 
in percentage between areas where the rate of unemploy- 
ment was lowest and where it was highest was under five 
points, between five and ten, between ten and fifteen, and 
so on. It can be seen that only in under 2 per cent. of the 
industries was the difference in the rate of unemployment 
between best and worst regions five points or less. The 
figures show that, in nearly 26 per cent. of the industries, 
the difference was between 10 and 15 points; just over 
20 per cent. of the industries had differences between the 
rate of unemployment in the best and worst areas of 
between 15 and 20 points; and over 40 per cent. had 
differences between worst and best of over 20 points. The 
number of industries where the difference between best 
and worst was ten points or under was small—only about 
14 per cent, of all industries. 
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Rates* Rates* Industries 
Per cent Per cent. 
0-5 1-9 0-5 2:9 
5-10 12-0 5-10 20:6 
10-15 25-9 10-15 41:2 
15-20 20-4 15-20 17-6 
20-25 16-7 20-25 8-8 
25-30 11-1 25-30 5-9 
30-35 6-5 30-35 2:9 
35-40 1-9 35-40 nine 
Over 40 3-7 Over 40 
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This analysis shows that the range of unemployment 
rates between different regions in the same industries 1s 
enormous. The fact is that somewhere in the different 
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points between the unemployment percentages in their best 
regions and the rate in their worst, and nearly 35 per cent. 
have a difference of over 15 points. Even the busiest of our 
industries have some hidden regional reserve. 

These facts provide at least a prima facie case for a 
full investigation of the best utilisation of available labour 
reserves. As least, it is needful to consider in what 
regions the reserves of labour are. The accompanying ten 
block diagrams represent the position in each of the ten 
employment regions into which the Ministry of Labour 
divides the United Kingdom. Each diagram represents, 
first, the percentage of all the industries in that area in 
which the rate of unemployment is 5 per cent. or less, 
then the proportion of industries in the area where it is 
between 5 and 10 per cent., then the proportion where it is 
between 10 and 15 per cent., and so on. It is very notice- 
able, though scarcely surprising, that in the South the 
majority of industries are concentrated among the low un- 
employment percentages; in the North the proportion of 
industries falling within the higher unemployment per- 
centage groups grows. In the South-West, the South-East 
and in London the bulk of the industries are in the two 
groups with less than 10 per cent. unemployment. In the 
Midlands, the North-East and the North-West, the two 
largest groups of industries are those where unemployment 
is between 5 and 15 per cent. In the Northern region, in 
Scotland and in Wales the largest groups of industries are 
those with 10 to 20 per cent. unemployment; and in 
Northern Ireland, the most depressed area of all, most 
industries have from 15 to 25 per cent. unemployment. 

The problem of the optimum use of our labour force 
emerges clearly from the stages of this analysis. Labour 
stringency is already noticeable in the South. In almost 
every industry there are reserves of labour, but the reserves 
are mainly in the North. It therefore appears that wherever 
possible the Northern districts should be given a priority 
in Government contracts in order to avoid labour strin- 
gency. Always remembering that when the performance of 
those contracts requires specialised skilled labour, it must 
first be ascertained that supplies of the right type of labour 
are available on the spot. Unemployed miners cannot build 
battleships. A judicious allocation of contracts will be 
made all the more necessary as the growth of private 
activity follows the Government-generated boom. This is 
an opportunity that may not occur again to tackle the 
problem of the depressed areas. It is important to realise 
that the high percentage unemployment in the Special 
Areas and the North is by no means entirely due to certain 
depressed industries such as cotton and coal. When an area 
ceases to be prosperous all local trades largely dependent 
on it for a market develop high unemployment. These 
areas contain, awaiting employment, reserves of all sorts 
of labour, in consumers’ trades, building and services. 

_It is impossible in a short survey to work out the prin- 
ciples and technique of distributing work regionally so as to 
absorb the local reserves of labour. Clearly the alternative 
to taking work to the idle labour is to transfer the labour 
to the places where there is already a shortage; and, in the 
case of areas where local shortages are already acute, or 
likely soon to become so, assisted and planned transference 
is probably the best remedy. But there are strong general 
grounds for taking the contracts to the labour reserves; the 
Problem is urgent and almost upon us; in most of the 
istricts where labour is available there already exist 
accommodation and services for the workers and their 
trades; and very many of the areas are reasonably immune 
from air Against labour transference as a policy 
there is the hardship and dislocation involved. Against the 
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We so Neil ilies in 


T was Mr J. B. Priestley who once said “ there is some- 
I thing about Youth with a capital Y which leaves me 
cold and suspicious.” He was justified. We may complain 
sometimes in England about the rule of the unduly aged, 
but it is the exaltation of hot and empty heads at the 
expense of experience that has been largely characterisuc 
of the degeneration of Europe since the war. 

Yet, rightly regarded, young people are immensely im- 
portant on any reckoning to any country. For one thing 
they are the citizens of to-morrow. For another—and this 
has just become the case in this country—they are usually 
destined to be the conscript soldiers of to-morrow, too. 
More important, they are the workers of to-morrow as well. 

Equally, they are the school-children of yesterday. This 
is important in England. The evolution of a national 
system of education has meant that the State has assumed 
all sorts of responsibilities, for all children up to 14 or 15 
years of age, but for only a few afterwards. Young people 
between 14 and 18 years of age live in a partial gap in the 
social services, and it is only very lately that this has 
been seen seriously. 

The importance of the problem can be measured. There 
are 34 million boys and girls between 14 and 18 in Britain, 
and just over 2,900,000 in England and Wales alone. There 
may never be so many young people in the country again. 
If present population trends continue, there will be only 
half as many boys and girls between these ages in 1968. 

These are three reasons why an outstanding feature of 
recent new trends in social policy has been a growing 
concern for young people. They are the raw material of 
democracy; they have been allowed to fall too far outside 
the structure of social provision; and although depression 
and the peak their numbers reached two years ago have 
combined to make an idle worklessness their frequent lot 
in many places, they are likely to have a scarcity value in 
the near future. There is a fourth reason. Written deep into 
the social history of the last hundred years are the succes- 
sive steps taken to abolish the evils arising from the 
exploitation of cheap juvenile labour. They began with the 
emancipation of child sweeps and with the freeing of boy 
and girl workers in mines and factories; they went on with 
the taking of children from workplaces into schools; they 
proceed still in the campaigns to raise the school-leaving 
age, to furnish part-time education for young workers and 
to better the lot of errand boys, messengers and pages. 

The list of recent measures to carry on this good work 
is impressive. Within the last five years a Shops Act, a 
Factories Act and a Young Persons (Employment) Act have 
cut down the hours of work for young people over prac- 
tically the whole of business and industry to no more than 
48 a week; and it has further been arranged that those 
under 16 shall work no more than 44. Set against the 50, 
60, 70, 80 or even 90 hours worked by many juveniles 
cane oe decade—and in some cases outside the 

network even now—this is genuine progress. But it i 
only the obverse side of the picture of reform; it is the 
negative aspect. The story of reforms in juvenile employ- 
ment in the past has been told in two ways: on the one 
hand, work has been cut down or forbidden altogether; 
on the other, education has been provided in place of pre- 
mature labour. It is on the positive side that the latest 

This is the burden of a notable review of the whole 
problem just made for King George’s Jubilee Trust by the 
ex-Vice Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal.* It 
reaches two conclusions: first, that the time has come for 


« “The Needs of Youth” By A. E. Morgan. Oaford 
Press. 434 pages. 10” 
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the voluntary system, which cares at present for young 
people through a host of clubs and associations, to be 
stoutly strengthened by public services and from public 
funds; and, secondly, that, because it is wasteful and mis- 
chievous for boys and girls to be thrown into the world of 
work at 14 or 15, the educational process should continue 
on a compulsory part-time basis until the age of 18. 

This is no mere sentimental appeal. The chief feature 
of the work done by juveniles is their misemployment. 
“The heart of the question of juvenile welfare is the 
amount of unprogressive work into which boys and girls 
drift.’ They run up against dead ends, and finish at 18 
less fitted to serve society than when they left school four 
years before. It is the community that is the loser. In the 
past it was the industry itself that trained the apprentice 
to be a craftsman. Mechanical industry has all but 
destroyed apprenticeship, and there is only technical educa- 
tion to bring out the skill that industry needs. 

There are organised efforts to defeat misemployment 
and the loss of training. The Ministry of Labour and local 
authorities assist in the placing of school-leavers at work; 
the Board of Education and local education committees 
control and plan a system of technical education—and in 
trades like printing, engineering and building there is the 
closest co-operation between employers and trade unions 
in training schemes. But the background is hostile. It is to 
the advantage of individual employers in the short-term to 
employ young people at low wages and to sack them when 
they require more. Some sections of the catering and dis- 
tributive trades, over a fifth of whose workers are under 
18, depend for their profitable operation on the employ- 
ment of boys and girls at wages too low to keep them. 
They are built. around blind alleys. Even in highly organ- 
ised and most reputable retail trading organisations, 
juvenile recruitment is often completely haphazard and 
juvenile training scarcely more than nominal. Wastage is 
sadly and needlessly high. On the side of the young people’s 
families, too, there is economic pressure. The children’s 
wages in dead-end jobs are needed as much as the factory 
children’s few pence were a century ago. Without them the 
malnutrition that goes with widespread poverty and hits 
the youngest hardest is worsened. It is for these reasons of 
pounds, shillings and pence that juvenile employment is 4 
sad and haphazard “ clutching at the first chance.” 

nas ee still so small a 
role. 917,000 boys and girls in England and Wales 
between 14 and 18 years of saraiie $79,000, or less than 
a third, participate in any form of education—386,000 full 
time and 493,000 part time. Of the 1,508,000 who fall 
between 16 and 18 just over a fifth are being educated in 


recognition from the Government itself. On September 
Ist next, under a statute of three years ago, the school- 
i to 15—-some local authorities have 
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bury and Oastler condemned. Coupled with technical 
education for all in shortened working hours it might more 
nearly fit the phrase. Rounded off by an extension of the 
recent Insurance Act that aimed to give medical benefits 
to young people before 18; reinforced by the already begun 
provision of State-subsidised and nationally-organised 
facilities for games, physical recreation, hobbies and 
pastimes for all young people; and humanised by the 
clauses of the pending Criminal Justice Bill which, by its 
scheme of probation, remand homes, attendance centres 
and hostels, in place of prison and the birch, recognises 
that “the essence of the successful handling of the young 
delinquent is to realise that it is an educational process ”; 


NOTES OF 


The Nation’s Burden.—In a leading article on 
page 169 the transformation that has come over the 
national accounts as a consequence of the Supplementary 
Estimates issued in the past two weeks is discussed in 
detail. The dangers and difficulties of borrowing more 
than £500 millions in a single fiscal year, and the un- 
pleasing prospect that, mismanaged, this gigantic effort 
may engender a process of inflation capable of upsetting 
the country’s social and industrial stability seriously, are 
especially underlined. As long ago as February 25th last 
it was argued in these columns that to borrow only 
£350 millions in the coming twelvemonth was “ borrowing 
up to the hilt,” and the admission that so much might be 
done by loans rested mainly upon the existence then of 
large reserves of unemployed labour and materials. Now, 


and the public-works-in-recession argument for large- 
scale borrowing has lost something of its cogency. It 
cannot be gainsaid at all that the major part of the burden 
of defence must be borne by borrowing, but no attempt 
has been made by the Chancellor, either in April or this 
month, to provide a precise justification for the actual 
to borrow. It was difficult to escape 


political as well as soundly economic reasons. The size of 
the latest Supplementaries measures the added strength 
that this view now acquired. 


* * * 


The Chancellor's Responsibility.—By education 
and cajoling, by propaganda and subtle fore-handed 
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given a proper context in these ways, juvenile employment 
might become less of a social blot than it now is. At present, 
like the child labour of past generations, it is exploita- 
tion. In essence it may remain so. But at least the young 
workers might be made capable of serving the community 
and kept reasonably healthy and happy. Too often at 
present they are on the scrap-heap at 20. From the class- 
room and the courthouse to the playing field and the glass 
of milk this will cost money. But it is the logical end of the 
system of education and social services that has already 
grown up. It is the tripartite planning of wage work, wide 
choices of leisure and continued education that is called for. 
We cannot afford not to do it. 


THE WEEK 


President, Senate and Neutrality.—In the United 
States the policy of the President and the State Depart- 
ment in the matter of the Neutrality Act is tosafeguard the 
United States from the danger of being drawn into a 
general war by doing their utmost to ensure that the 
dictators shall not break the peace. On July 14th, at 
Washington, the Administration’s case was impressively 
argued by Mr Cordell Hull. He began by recalling that it 
was a neutral’s traditional right to sell arms to any belli- 
gerent that was able to take delivery of them, subject only 
to an effective blockade and to the rights of belligerents 
to treat any such commodities as contraband. He went on 
to point out that, in departing from traditional practice by 
imposing an arms embargo, the United States was 
encouraging a general state of war in both Europe and Asia. 
This was given out to the Press; it was also read to both 
Houses of Congress as part of a message from the Presi- 
dent himself. During the early days of this week there were 
moments when the omens looked almost favourable; but 
on Wednesday it was announced that, after a three-hour 
conference with Republican as well as Democratic leaders 
of the Senate, the President and the Secretary of State 
had given up hope of getting the present Neutrality Act 
reconsidered by Congress during the present session. It is 
admittedly disappointing that a mainly partisan opposition 
should have succeeded in an anti-Administration man- 
ceuvre, the success of which may give heart to the aggressor 
in Europe. But there is no reason at all for despair. Herr 
Hitler will be vastly mistaken if he assumes that the latest 
United States decision ensures the aloofness of that nation 
in a war which he may precipitate in Europe. It is as true 
now as it has been for many months that the lately- 
awakened public opinion in the United States will not in 
the event allow the European democracies to be damaged 
or destroyed unaided. 
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The Tokyo Talks.—-Down to the eve of the dis- 
cussions at Tokyo between the Japanese Foreign Minister 
and the British Ambassador, an atmosphere of menace was 
maintained in the Japanese Press and in public meetings, 
which, both in Japan and occupied China, was translated 
into violent anti-British demonstration. The Japanese Navy 
has announced its intention to attack three more Chinese 
ports—this time, on the coast of the province of Fukien— 
and, as usual, has warned foreigners to leave. Mr Arita 
invited Sir Robert Craigie to meet him last Saturday 
morning to have a preliminary talk. The agreed com- 
munigué at this meeting stated that the discussion was 
concemed with “certain general questions forming the 
background of the situation that has arisen at Tientsin. : 
In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime Minister 
made a statement. Referring to Japanese and British Press 
reports that Japan would require a fundamental reversal 
of Great Britain’s Far Eastern policy as a condition of 
the opening of the negotiations, Mr Chamberlain declared 
once again that this country would not and could not so 
act at the demand of another Power, and he added that 
the Government had not received any such demand from 
the Japanese Government. But, when Mr Eden asked him 
whether they were to understand that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had not asked that the conversations should be 
extended beyond the local issue at Tientsin, the Prime 
Minister replied, in effect, that the discussions had ranged 
over the general background against which the Japanese 
Government considered that the Tientsin issue should be 
set, but that they had not suggested that discussion or 
settlement of the general question should actually be a 
condition for the opening of the formal negotiations. Upen 
receipt of further instructions from London, Sir Robert 
Craigie had an all-day conversation with Mr Arita on Wed- 
nesday. It looks as though the Japanese Foreign Office 
had persuaded the Army, at any rate for the moment, to 
refrain from forcing a head-on collision, but if the general 
issues —— J — to raise and settle can be inserted 
into the preliminary grain by grain, the British n 
slater may fied Weeif ia the cad etch a peck of teuble’ 


* * * 


Guarantees and Trade.—The introduction of the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Bill has been greeted in Ger- 
many and Italy with the accusation that the £60 million: 
made available by Britain to friendly countries to establish 
Or encourage overseas trade have really been provided 
for political purposes. Actually, the political purpose of 
these guarantees has never at any time been concealed 
or denied. The Bill has been promoted, and supported 
by all parties, as a means of strengthening the bonds 
between Britain and those countries on whose behalf she 
has undertaken obligations; and it can hardly be expected 
that the transactions guaranteed will ily be of 
equal soundness with ordinary trade transactions. Indeed, 
this is implicitly admitted in the provision that sanction 
for the guarantees is to be placed outside the purview 
of the independent body of business men whose function 
It 1s to assess commercial risk in the case of grants made 
by the Export Credits Guarantee Department. It is plainly 
anticipated that the bulk of the guaranteed amounts will 
be spent on the essentially unproductive purchase 
of armaments; and the Secretary of the Overseas Trade 
Department stated in the course of last week’s debate on 
the second reading of the Bill that the allocation of the 
new loans between countries would be made on the advice 
of the Imperial Defence Committee. The present emphasis 
is certainly not on any permanent gains to British trade. 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake to assume that 
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ouying of the pioducts of a cai ao ale 
cipally benefit by the guarantees, it may in fact lay the 
foundation of a not unimportant new trade. It is, in fact 
wise buying by Britain that can prevent these : 
of sales from | ing millstones round the necks of 
Poles, Roumanians and Turks in the future. The fact 
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is that guarantees with primarily political ends are not 
welcome as permanent features — international trade. But 
if lasting economic gains as as temporary political 
advantages can in fact be secured by their agency, then 
every effort should be made to secure them. 


* * * 


Credits for Poland.—It appears that the financial 
agreement between the British and Polish Governments, 
so nearly signed on Friday of last week, allows for credits 
to the value of £8,000,000 for war and raw materials, and 
for a further credit of £5,000,000 to support Polish cur- 
rency—and it is understood that the French Government 
will contribute to this support a further credit of 
£3,500,000. The reason why the agreement was not signed 
would seem to have been the vehement desire of the Polish 
mission to obtain a credit which would be in cash—that is, 
in terms of “free” and not of “ blocked ” sterling. The 
Polish need for raw materials outside the scope of the 
British export and re-export trade has been commented on 
in The Economist during the past two months ; the need 
becomes all the more apparent now that the total credit is 
to be so much less than the Poles have hoped. There can 
be in principle no objection to cash credits, other than due 
consideration for the strength of sterling, for the principle 
of our help to Poland is that she shall be made strong to 
face an emergency: if cash credits are needed to this end, 
then they cannot be considered as standing on a different 
footing from goods credits. In stating to the House on 
Wednesday that “the negotiations now proceeding with 
the Polish financial mission might result in an agreement 
which would require statutory authority,” Mr Chamber- 
lain may have, in fact, had in mind the provision of facili- 
ties not hitherto available to any other Government under 
the Peace Front policy. The delay in decision is no doubt 
largely caused by Treasury's retarding effect on 
expenditure, especially the disbursement to a foreign 
Government of actual cash ; in part it may also be caused 
by the Government’s wish to see General Ironside’s report 
on the Polish military position before the measure of our 
help is finally determined. But the delay is becoming 
oppressive. In its tendency to create the impression that 
the British Government is half-hearted, and that the 
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upon us at any time is no advertisement for the Govern- 
ment’s leadership. Plainly, there is no need for further 
examination. If any scheme worth having is to be pro- 
duced it must be ; it must cover the whole 
country; and it must work on a uniform rate. The 
provision of indemnity cannot be unconditional, because 
the Government believes that to be impossible. Let it 
then be conditional, but let the liability for premiums be 
universal. And produce the scheme at once. 


* * * 


Aid for Shipping and Shipbuilding.—On Wednes- 
day the British Shipping (Assistance) Bill came up for 
second reading in the House of Commons. The Bill gives 
formal shape to the proposals outlined by Mr Oliver 
Stanley on March 28th and summarised in The Economist 
on April 1st (on page 10). The tramp shipping industry 
is to receive a subsidy not ex £2,750,000 per 
annum for five years from January 1, 1940. As under a 
previous scheme, actual payments will vary according to 
the movements of an index of freight rates; but, whereas 
the full subsidy was formerly payable when the index 
stood at 92 (1929=100) or below and ceased to be pay- 
able when it reached 100, the maximum subsidy will now 
be paid with the index at 95 or below and payments will 
only be discontinued when it reaches 105. The terms have 
been thus unified to allow for the recent increase in the 
cost of running tramps. The liner defence fund, intended 
to assist liner services suffering from subsidised foreign 
competition, has been fixed at £10 millions. The 
Advisory Committee is to investigate applications for 
assistance, but the final decision will rest with the Board 
of Trade. Further, in order to provide an incentive for 
the construction of new ships the Board of Trade is em- 
powered to make loans up to £10 millions, repayable 
within a period not exceeding twenty years. Provision is 
also made for grants totalling £2,500,000 towards the 
cost of cargo vessels ordered after March 28, 1939. 


Finally, the Bill empowers the Board of Trade to spend 
£2 millions in the purchase of old ships for the purpose 
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The State of Trade.—Commenting on the general 

, situation the Bulletin of the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service for June states “ government ex- 
penditure has been at a rate which more than accounts for 
the increase in employment, so that there is evidence of re- 
duction in new private enterprise and private consump- 
tion.” It is a pity that the evidence on which this is based 
is not elaborated. If it is correct, then the frequent predic- 
tion that we shall have something like full employment in 
the winter may require serious modification; for if the trend 
of private activity is downwards, full pressure on the labour 
supply may never materialise. On the surface, the assertion 
that there is no increase in private consumption or in new 
private enterprise when employment and, therefore, wage 
incomes are increasing as rapidly as at any time for which 
we possess information runs contrary to all reasonable 
expectation. And there is no evidence of such a rise in 
prices or in the cost of living as would restrict the demand 
for consumption goods. In fact, all available information 
Suggests that consumption has in fact been expanding. 
Total retail sales have risen noticeably since the beginning 
of the year (if seasonal movements are allowed for); 
so have retail sales of food and apparel. Sales of all mer- 
chandise other than food, although erratic, are on an up- 
ward trend, and even sales of household goods which have 
been falling since early 1937 have ceased to fall. As an 
indication of consumption of durable goods we have new 
registrations of private cars: when corrected for seasonal 
movements, these, too, have shown a remarkable increase 
since Christmas, and are now back to the levels of the 
1937 boom. 


* * * 


Although the Board of Trade Index of Production and 
The Economist Index of Business Activity do not directly 
include Government contracts, they do in part include the 
materials from which these are executed at lower stages 
of production; but both are rising sharply. The latest 
figures of the volume of British exports (seasonally ad- 
justed) showed increases both in the last quarter of 1938 
and the first of 1939. As regards private investment 
activity, where present conditions may in fact have engen- 
dered hesitations, merchant shipbuilding under construc- 
tion, excluding naval shipbuilding, shows an increase of 
about 25 per cent. in the second quarter of this year over 
the first, and new merchant e commenced has quad- 
rupled—under the stimulus of State assistance, it is true. 
It is admittedly impossible to distinguish between factories 
to be erected on private account for arms contracts from 
other factories, but it must be noted that plans for build- 
ings other than dwellings are at boom levels. It seems there- 
fore that when private activity can be separately distin- 
guished in the statistics it is increasing, except in the case 
of house building. As might be expected consumption is 
going rapidly ahead, and even in investment goods there 
is small sign of a falling-away likely to ease the antici- 
pated strain on the nation’s resources appreciably. 


* * * 


The First Thirty Thousand.— The arrival at 
training depéts and camps throughout the country of the 
first contingent of militiamen called up for duty has been 
made the occasion of a remarkable demonstration of con- 
fidence in their enthusiasm to serve and satisfaction with 
the conditions in which they will live. Some have been 
welcomed by a member of the Royal Family; others by the 
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Secretary of State for War; and most by highly-placed 
Army ‘officials The young men have been reminded, not 
only of the many special privileges which have been 
granted them, but also of the honour conferred upon them 
by the fact that they are the first members of a new British 
Army. Several pinches of salt are clearly indicated. The 
best judges of conditions, privileges, honour and so on will 
be the militiamen themselves—and that only after they 
have completed their training. The best judges of the 
morale and effectiveness of the militia will be the military 
strategists who have their eyes on a bloody and heart- 
breaking business. The laudable efforts of the War Office 
to please militiamen and to reassure the public, and the 
campaign of the Press to prove that everyone is happy, 
cannot disguise certain hard and (if it dare be said) dis- 
tasteful facts. A conscript army is no more and no less than 
an unwelcome necessity; military life and discipline are 
essentially arduous and exacting; and, for these very 
reasons, the much-maligned sergeant not only cannot, but 
must not, change his spots. The need to give the new 
recruits pleasant and healthy working conditions, and to 
insure them against the economic and other losses likely to 
arise from their ruthless plucking from civil life, is in- 
escapable. But it is just silly to pretend that the first need 
is not to make them efficient fighters. 


* * * 


The Railways’ War Preparations.— The unob- 
trusively efficient manner in which the British railways 
dealt with the exceptional demands made upon them in 
the last war supports a presumption that they will not 
be found wanting in a future emergency. An announce- 
ment made this week about plans already in existence 
provides concrete evidence of this. In the event of war 
the railways would be placed under the direct control 
of the Minister of Transport, working through a Railway 
Executive Committee. Detailed preparations have been 
made for the protection of railway staff in air raids, the 
modification of station and signal lights, the provision of 
alternative railway telephone circuits, the all-important 
accumulation of stocks of essential materials and the 
equipment of emergency breakdown trains. Arrangements 
have been made for the conversion of vehicles for use as 
ambulance trains, the diversion of traffic from certain 
routes, the transport, de-training and subsequent provi- 
sioning of 4,000,000 persons evacuated from vulnerable 
areas, the transfer of headquarters to points outside 
London, and the movement of troops; and the necessary 
timetables have been printed and stored. If the railways 
can meet an emergency with flexible working as well as 
with intelligent anticipation, and if they can play their 
part in the modification of the West coast ports between 
Southampton and Liverpool, which will undoubtedly be 
called upon to deal with a vastly augmented traffic in 
wartime, the public will have the assurance that in at 
least one vital department preparedness has been almost 
fully achieved. 


* * * 


Britain’s Backward Roads.—The plainest con- 
demnation of the defects of British roads and road policy 
is provided by the figures. The ably-arranged, though 
scarcely disinterested, annual publication, Basic Road 
Statistics, put out by the British Road Federation, shows 
that Great Britain has more motor vehicles per mile of 
road than any other country—14.6 per mile, against 10.5 
in Belgium, the country with the next greatest density. 
Moreover, an increase in the use made of each vehicle 
is reflected in a 36.6 per cent. rise in the number of 
vehicles passing census points in 1931 and 1935, compared 
with an increase of only 16.8 per cent. in the number 
of vehicles registered. facts are reflected in the 
road accident figures for 1938—6,648 killed, and 226,711 
injured, giving a combined casualty figure that has not 
been exceeded in any previous year. The lesson is driven 
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home by comparison with other countries. In 1938 deaths 
in motor accidents in the U.S.A. amounted to 13.4 pe; 
10,000 vehicles (excluding motor cycles), and 2.2 per 
million gallons of fuel used. For Great Britain the corre. 
sponding figures were 27.2 and 4.4. In themselves, these 
facts establish at least a prima facie case for more and 
better roads. The probable wartime needs of the country 
strengthen it. The taxation figures make it unanswerable: 
motor taxation produced £79,049,000 in 1937-8 and 
£87,223,000 or over 9 per cent. of the national revenue 
in 1938-9. Total road expenditure in the former year 
amounted to £64,700,000—and about two-thirds of this 
came, not from taxes, but from local rates. The balance 
of revenue from motor taxation diverted to the National 
Exchequer is therefore enormous; in the current year it 
will be in the neighbourhood of £60 millions. The fact 
that very good and vital uses for the money can be found 
elsewhere does not justify the Government’s failure to 
make appreciable progress with road improvements. 


* * * 


Italy and the Hatay.—The Italian Government's 
protest against the cession to Turkey of the Hatay (formerly 
known as the Sanjak of Alexandretta) is an interesting foot- 
note to the Franco-Turkish rapprochement. The Fascist 
Government has always been jealous of French influence in 
the Mediterranean; and now that France and Turkey are 
to be allies it cannot contain its displeasure. In register- 
ing its protest to Paris, it stated that’ 

Italy, as a mandatory Power (of the decision of April 25, 
1920, of the Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, in conference at San Remo) must make every reserva- 
tion 


to any agreement concluded without its knowledge and in 
obvious contrast with the aims of the mandate and the 
wishes of the affected population. The French Goverm- 
ment has not yet replied, but the French and Turkish Press 
have pointed out that the decisions of San Remo were 
rendered invalid by the Treaty of Lausanne, signed in 
1923 after Turkey had won her war of independence 
against the Allied Powers. There is, in fact, no one in the 
Near East, except a small number of Syrians (and some of 
those after contact with Axis propaganda) who questions 
the wisdom of France’s action. On any realistic principle 
peace in the Near East is best assured through the agency 
of a Turkish Government which holds no grievance against 
the mandatory Powers. It is not without significance that a 
Turkish newspaper, last week-end, should have entered 
afresh the Turkish claim on the Italian Dodecanese, for 
those who support a policy of “ dynamism ” must sooner 
or later expect to be answered in the same coin. 


* * * 


Holland without a Government.—The Dutch have 
now been without a Minister of Finance for nearly nine 
ee en amma enann mee: TS 
a striking parallel with the Belgian Government crisis 0 
last March, for in both cases the deadlock was caused by 
differences over financial policy. Here are two small 
peoples, each bound to a policy of neutrality in a violently 
partisan world—each, therefore, bound to re-armament— 
facing the unpalatable fact that the drain on their funds 
for defence has meant shortage in other directions. The 
Government of Dr Colijn resigned because Dr Colijn 
would not consent to the plans of the four Ministers, 
members of the Catholic Party, who wished to spend more 
money on unemployment relief. The actual sum in question 
was finally reduced to less than £2,000,000, but for Dr 
Colijn the sum is of less i than the principle it 
represents. The Minister of Finance, a member of the same 
party as Dr Colijn, had resigned for the same reason, yet 
the Catholic Ministers, undaunted by this sign of 4dis- 
approval, continued to probe at the Prime Minister’! 
staunch financial conservatism until he, too, was forced % 


resign. Dr Koolen, an elderly Catholic politician, then 
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to form a Government. He failed, and the duty fell back —_as likely to be ineffective. As now ded by th 
upon Dr Colijn, who enjoys a higher reputation in Holland Council, they provide, first, for the ‘a suse of 


than any other politician. He is now trying to find a com- 
promise that will offend neither his own principle of rigid 
financial orthodoxy (he is wholeheartedly against all 
« pump-priming ” experiments, and holds that they have 
been proved a failure in the United States) nor the social 
zeal of the Catholic Party. 
pensable to a Government, the Cath 
single party and could make a formidable opposition, and 
Dr Colijn, thinking of national unity in times of inter- 
national unrest, would try to form a Government 
without them. 


* * * 


The Princes and Federation.—The tide seems to be 
setting towards Federation in India. In British India, the 
dissensions within the Congress, though not yet fatal to its 
outward unity, have destroyed for the time being the con- 
ditions under which it could have organised a frontal 
attack on the Federal Constitution by means of civil dis- 
obedience. In the Indian States, there have been signs that 
those observers were right who attributed the rejection of 
the Instruments of Accession by the Bombay Conference 
of Princes early this year to an attempt merely to get 
better terms, not to throw Federation overboard. It soon 
became apparent that, so far from the terms of Federa- 
tion being amended in favour of the Princes’ privileges, 
further delay could only mean an increase of of the 
British Indian over the affairs of India as a 
whole, including the princely States. Lord Zetland’s speech 
at Liverpool last March, followed by the Viceroy’s address 
to the Chamber of Princes on the duties of rulers to their 
subjects, showed all but the most obtuse of the Princes that 
Paramountcy was not likely to be interpreted to mean in- 
definite defence of hereditary autocracy against the rising 
forces of democracy. Once the Princes recognise that their 
only —— future is as constitutional monarchies 
wi a se 


Solicitors and Clients.—In July last year Sir Francis 
Smith, president of the Law Society, reminded members 
that during the previous decade more than two hundred 


solicitors’ accounts and the periodical delivery to the Law 
Society of a certificate by a qualified accountant that the 
Accounts Rules are being observed; and, secondly, the 
establishment of an indemnity fund out of the stamp duties 
annually paid by practising solicitors and articled clerks. 
These stamp duties must amount to something more than 
£150,000 annually, and it seems fair that the profes- 
sion should be helped to form the fund in this way. 
It is known that this feature of the proposals is warmly 
welcomed in the profession, at least in London, and it would 
doubtless go a long way towards correcting public mis- 
givings. Possibly a recent and particularly flagrant case in 
which a City firm bearing a respected name was found to 
have been in default for many thousands of pounds extend- 
ing over a number of years, has encouraged the Council to 
take these steps. It may also have felt that publicity given 
to defaults might cause more business to be diverted from 
solicitors into the trustee departments of the banks and 
insurance companies. Whatever the reasons, the changes are 
necessary and desirable. The production of a satisfactory 
accountant’s report to the Society will apparently be a 
condition precedent to the issue of the annual practising 
certificate, and should go far to avoid incipient default. 
For the good standing of the profession it must be hoped 
that the objections raised to similar proposals in former 
years by the Provincial Law Societies will not be main- 
tained, and that the new rules will be put into effect with 
all speed. 


* * * 


Civil Defence Expenditure.—A week ago, Sir John 
Simon explained that, as a result of heavy Supplementary 
estimates, defence expenditure in 1939-40 would be raised 
from £580 millions, originally contemplated in February’s 
White Paper, to £730 millions. But the arms bill is being 
presented in instalments and no figure is final. This week, 
a further civil Supplementary estimate has been issued, for 
£19,401,000 from votes together with £11,680,000 from 
loans. A formal vote of £2,500,000 to the Czecho-Slovak 
Refugee Trust Fund (ultimately recoverable out of the £4 
millions gift in 1938-39) is included, but otherwise the in- 
creased provisions are almost entirely for civil defence. The 
AR.P. total of £174 millions gross includes £7 millions 
each for public utility protection and shelters in factories, 
etc., £2 millions for obscuring glare and camouflage, and 
£14 millions for fire-fighting equipment and emergency 
water supplies. No less than £10,330,000 is required for 
hospital and evacuation services. different services are 
allocated according to departments and votes rather than 
according to purpose, but it seems that roughly £34 
millions gross out of £46 millions of civil Supplementaries 
so far presented could (in the absence of official indica- 
tions) properly be classed as civil defence. Of this total, 
say {28 millions is probably already included in Sir John 
Simon’s figure of £730 millions, and it is hoped to achieve 
savings in unemployment and other genuine civil votes. 
The hard fact is that out of all Budget and supplementary 
estimates for all purposes requiring a gross expenditure of 
£1,454 millions in 1939-40, some £512 millions will have 
to be met by defence borrowing and deficit financing, with- 
out taking into account Supplementary estimates still to 
come, or temporary liabilities on export credits to our 
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South America: The Political Scene 


OUTH AMERICA was colonised by Spain and Portugal, 
S and the view that South Americans, or those who count 
there, are simply colonial Spaniards or Portuguese, is @ 
European legend which takes a very long time to die. It is 
only now that Europeans generally are coming to realise that 
the population of South America represents one of mankind’s 
most interesting experiments. The efforts of this people, 
racially united despite its many and varied elements, to find 
South American answers to South American problems, are 
now entering on a phase of perceptible development. They 
should therefore command attention. 

The early days of revolt and independence, more than a 
century ago, were filled with hope of a great and enlightened 
future. The principles of ’89 
had flooded over the South 
Atlantic and spread rapidly 
across the Continent along 
tenuous lines of communica- 
tion from community to 
community, breeding a host 
of political idealists. Their 
thought was wildly imprac- 
tical; and the instruments of 
democracy were forged from [F-—— 
human metal that was not so 
much unwilling as uncom- 
prehending. It need surprise 
no one that those instru- 
ments turned in the hands of 
the men who sought to use 
them. By temperament the 
South American is wont to 


Gefolgschaft); by force of 
circumstances he has always 
been a rebel. It is certain, 
for instance, that the idea 


by which one man becomes _,-—————————— 
representative of a type and. -——————— 
therefore fit to lead, cannot Ss sapetnsiueneesiipttasiorenenesneepnenaneeennll 
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European p. 
Personalismo is __ acutely 
South American. 


The geography of a vast continent (Brazil alone i larger 
than the United States) and the lack of communications have 
habitant of the Atlantic Coast or of Chile has been open n> 


helped to emphasise 


transoceanic influences, the Northern Republi 
Indian, have retained much from the pre-conauest peed, 
















and Germany. The United States of Brazil had long since 
laughed away Portugal’s voice in their affairs. And from the 
union of the North American States came a new tide of 
influences, more brilliantly impressive for being American, 
challenging competition, urging imitation. The rich Carioca 
from Rio may go to Savile Row for his clothes and to 
Montmartre for his culture: for his idea of everyday life 
he takes a lesson from New York. And with him to New 
York, in spirit, go the multitude of his fellow-countrymen 
who cannot afford to travel. 

Yet it would be a mistake to see in this superficial 
modernity of outlook a final approach to political maturity. 
Someone has well said that the revolutions which 
occurred in many (South 
American) countries between 
1930 and 1932 showed that 
the social structure and the 
political methods of the re- 
publics had been little altered 
by the prosperity of the 
twentieth century. 


Those who would question 
this statement might remem- 
ber the case of Venezuela. 
In that State there have been 
but three years of compara- 
tive freedom since before the 
days of Cipriano Castro, who 
began his dictatorship) in 1899 
and was followed in a career 
of graft and violent crime 


y 
only in 1935—three years in 
which to suck the sweets of 
twentieth century civilisation. 

Venezuela is an unlucky 
example. Yet parallels can be 
found elsewhere among the 
smaller Republics. 
and Paraguay are still re- 
covering from the murderous 
effects of the Chaco War. 
Colombia and Ecuador are 
only now begining to emerge 
from long struggles with the 
Church. 

In Peru, alongside and 
dominating the new ideas of 
the Aprista movement, runs 
a strong current of reaction. 
But here again is the sign of 
maturity. For Aprismo pro- 
vides a most apt example 
of a South American application of European ideas; 
founded by Haya de la Torre as a means of bringing 
working-class solidarity in all South America, 
the Apra (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana) took 
its mainspring from Marx, but, what was new and remark- 
i beyond Marx to formulate 8 
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1823 at a moment when the Southern colonists were more 
than glad to have it; but the emergence of separate States 
after independence coincided with a gradually increasing 
pressure from the North. The early years of the twentieth 
century saw the carving out of Panama under the shadow 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s big stick; President Coolidge and 
the Caribbean policy caused vehement alarm throughout 
Latin America and led directly to the conciliatory policy in- 
troduced by Mr Hoover and most ably pursued by Franklin 
oosevelt. 

“— broad view, it remains true that the political develop- 
ment of South America is still in the stage of adolescence. 
The changing nature of economic and social life, the hard 
times since the war, successive failures to find a political 
formula more nearly fitting to the South American tempera- 
ment, have each hampered progress towards a less conscious 
political discipline. — 

Signs are not wanting, however, that the people of South 
America are about to make a forward “leap.” They are 
waiting for a lead. Meanwhile they rest uneasy; and their 
uneasiness comes out in occasional violence and in chronic 
dissatisfaction with insufficient systems of government. Their 
next decisions, when they come, will not be disregarded by 
the rest of the world. 


Germany Comes to 
Trieste 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


OncE the chief port of the Austrian Empire, busy with the 
traffic of a vast hinterland and helped by the famous 
“ Adriatic Tariff,’ Trieste has lately fallen on bad days. 
Although it is true that the maritime traffic of Trieste 
amounted to 3,380,000 tons in 1938 compared with 3,444,000 
in 1913, an analysis of these figures shows that in 1938 only 
about 40 per cent. of this trade was represented by goods 
which would yield a profit to local entrepreneurs. In 1913 
practically every ton of merchandise passing through the 
port was bought and sold by Triestine traders or handled by 
Triestine brokers, and warehousing in bond further increased 
their profits. In recent years it is estimated that only 10 per 
cent. of the transit traffic (or about 3.5 per cent. of the total 
turnover) was handled with profit by local firms. 

The German Anschluss with Austria and the later annexa- 
tion of Bohemia-Moravia have made Trieste more than ever 
dependent on the Third Reich. Seventy per cent. of the port’s 
trade is now under German control, not counting a further 
8 per cent. from Slovakia. The table below shows how the 
incidence of traffic over frontier stations connected with 
Trieste, has changed in recent years. Little of the traffic pass- 
ing Over. the Brenner Pass comes to and from Trieste. 

For some time after March, 1938, the effect of the 
Anschluss on Trieste was catastrophic. In the first weeks 
Austrian traffic was cut off almost entirely, and from the 
Italian point of view the future looked black indeed. The 
final figures for 1938 show that Austrian overseas exports via 
Trieste fell by 55 per cent compared with the previous year, 
i.e. from 355,742 tons in 1937 to 160,146 tons in 1938. The 
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RAILWAY TRAFFIC OVER ITALIAN FRONTIERS CONNECTING WITH 
TRIESTE 


Figures in ’000 metric tons 





| Tarvisio | Piedicole | Postumia | Toth ot | Brenner 


Traffic out of Italy 

OD sececiadece 304 240 872 1,416 414 
1936-37 ........... : | 308 | 159 | 408 | "875 | 403 
1937-38 1.0.00." 382 155 617 1,154 416 

Traffic into Italy 
oe Lewis 814 275 1,533 2,622 185 
1936-37 ............ 1,190 187 661 2,038 74 
1937-38 ............ 1,470 183 699 2,352 73 














For it will mean that the German Government does not 
intend that Bremen and Hamburg shall have the whole cake : 
a reasonably large slice will remain for Trieste. 

Fear of the North Sea ports’ competition has been a real 
one. Only a few weeks after the Anschluss the Schuldt-Orient 
Line of Hamburg announced its intention as soon as it could 
get the necessary convention from Rome, of starting a fort- 
nightly cargo service Trieste and the Levant. Agents 
were appointed and it was even said that the Hamburg- 
America Line had plans to connect Trieste with the Far East. 

It may .be assumed that more will be heard of these plans 
now that the Germans are to have a “free zone” on the 
Adriatic. Without precise details it is unwise to speculate on 
the future of this zone, for to a very great extent Trieste is 
already a free port for transit trade: it does appear, however, 
as though freight rates and harbour tariffs were being further 
revised in Germany’s favour. 

This revision marks one further step in the Italian Govern- 
ment’s oft-repeated efforts to help the port. During the last 
twenty years over 200 million lire (about £2 millions) have 
been spent on harbour improvement works. Continuous 
attempts have been made to render Trieste less dependent on 
its maritime trade. The city’s engineering works, shipyards, 
and chemical factories, employ 40,000 workers. One quarter 
of Italy's total output of cast iron is produced in Trieste, and 
half of Italy’s linseed comes from Triestine crushers. Large 
oil refineries have been built, and at least one of Italy’s new 
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35,000 ton battleships will be launched from a Triestine 
shipyard. But it remains true that the prosperity of Trieste 
rests mainly on the sea. 


Fuly 19th. 


The American Railroad 


Deadlock 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT } 


THE recently growing belief that another Congressional 
session was to pass without any remedial action for America’s 
railroads had substantial confirmation this week. Senator 
Wheeler, who dominates the field of railroad legislation, 
announced doubt whether any action of consequence would 
be taken this year; and, while it is still too early to forecast, 
the prospect for action next year is not very promising, 
since in. Presidential campaign years Congress tends to 
adjourn early and to avoid, if possible, controversial issues. 

The passage of some relatively minor railroad legislation, 
however, is not ruled out. The so-called Chandler Bill, which 
authorises the voluntary reduction of interest charges without 
recourse to bankruptcy, under certain limited conditions, may 
yet emerge; and pressure will be exerted to secure that part 
of the President’s new spending programme which would 
authorise outlay on rail equipment. The House of Repre- 
sentatives may even pass its version of a Bill to overhaul rail- 
road regulations. But, since the Senate has already passed a 
substantially different Bill with the same object, this would 
only mean that the two measures would lie before the Con- 
ference Committee of the two Houses until next year. 

This absence of significant legislation does not indicate any 
real improvement in the railroad situation. Informed esti- 
mates suggest that the Class I railroads will earn this year an 
aggregate amount approximately equal to their fixed charges, 
compared with a deficit of $125 millions in 1938, very modest 
earnings in 1937 and 1936, a break-even in 1935 and deficits 
in 1934, 1933 and 1932. A third of the country’s railroad 
mileage remains in bankruptcy. Another third is operated by 
companies in a financial condition that is weak to precarious. 
There is no sign of a change in the trend of diversion of 
traffic to road competitors, which now carry about 25 per 
cent. of the country’s total volume of traffic. And various 
moratorium arrangements still exist whereby various types 
of financial institutions do not recognise in their accounting 
the depreciation in their railroad investments. 

Nor, again, does the lack of legislation denote any paucity 
of ideas for action or absence of study. Extensively docu- 
mented plans are abundant, providing for a wide variety of 
measures, including consolidations, subsidies, loans, 
guarantees, mileage abandonment, the pooling of facilities, 
rate changes, wage cuts, the revision of union rules, the 
regulation of competitors, and the revision of the already 
twice-revised Bankruptcy Act, among others. 


Obstructive Interests 
What the likely legislative inactivity does show is the 
existence of an impasse. Every interest involved wants a 
free ride” solution, one that would not entail the painful 
disadvantage of making some concrete contribution to setting 
the railroads on their feet. Labour wants continued employ- 
ment without reduced pay. Executives want no diminution in 
the number of executive posts. Security holders want their 
contracts met to the full. Bankers want their positions un- 
impaired. Shippers and local communities want services avail- 
able at every possible point without regard to cost or profit. 
Suppliers want a high volume of orders with present prices 
sumpanainabheaaanne own scene 

w idy; and i 
not enhanced restrictions. 7 : 
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last decade. The fact is that, despite really marked increases in 
efficiency, railroad plant has been steadily deteriorating for 
some years. Total serviceable equipment has been greatly re- 
duced, and capital outlays do not come up to reasonable 
estimates of depreciation. 

A business boom would keep the basic problems of the 
railroads in abeyance during its er — of pro- 
longed prosperity, traffic diversion and the other ravages of 
recent years could be temporarily faced with equanimity. But 
a serious depression, especially if prolonged, would probably 
complete the financial wreck of the railroad system. In a 
sense, such a depression would solve the railroad problem: 
definite decisions of a far-reaching character would have to 
be taken. A continuation of the erratic trend of business 
which has prevailed in recent years would probably continue 
the impasse—and the deterioration. Whatever the course of 
business, one probability is distinct. Prices of railroad 
securities will continue to fluctuate violently. So long as so 
many of the railroad companies hover between damnation 
and salvation, even tiny zephyrs of hope or despair in the 
market place can turn quotations sharply. 

July 12th. 


Increased Production and 
Rising Prices in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE index of industrial production of the Statistique 
Générale de la France has now been revised throughout for 
1928 and subsequent years. The results for May, 1938, are 


as follows: — 
May, March, April, May, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
General index ................ 82 9S 95 97 
DAINOE i. ini sisvcttiiide nbttiiatinswtl 91 98 98 101 
Chemical industries .......... 98 lll 113 115 
PUIG cdi conensettonsonsnmnnuiian 153 175 173 175 
ERED: cnmoceneniaceanininne 83 100 97 101 
sppngotiendensnaandintanaiins 71 77 77 77 
Iron and steel ...........00c0008 65 81 82 87 
i EMP ices dcvcscdonwecbons 76 a2 93 
Automobile .........cccccseeeees 88 110 104 101 
ae bndiscedencebccckdedeynest 61 73 77 78 
Gas electricity ............ 131 144 141 141 
Miscellaneous ...............<s+ 112 110 109 110 


These figures indicate a revival of production after the 
partial setback in April resulting from the international ten- 
sion. Progress since October last, when M. Reynaud took 
Office as Finance Minister, is measured by a 17 per cent. 
rise in production. The index now stands at 97 for the 
first time since April, 1931, and this has only been 
mee in the prosperous period from April, 1928, to April, 

The report of the Comité des Forges for the year 1938 
emphasises, nevertheless, that re-armament is only a modest 
Palliative to the stagnation of the internal market, particu- 
larly in building and automobile production, and the diffi- 
culties of export abroad. the recent rise m 
prices of metallurgical products and the Reynaud decrees 
favouring new investment for improvements to plant, are 
likely to produce in the near future important schemes for 
reorganisation in the j ustry and a reduction of produc- 
tion costs. Recent figures of private issues indicate that the 
capital market is ready to second this oe 


coupled with the effects of the military public works pro- 
is thus bringing about a restoration of essential 
equilibrium both in currency and the ordinary budget, and, 
given stable prices, a revival of private initiative is highly 
probable. Experts are agreed that even if the present rhythm 
of ot eae is maintained, French prices will not catch 
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the Minister of Finance is being urged to introduce measures 


to encourage an increase in the birth rate and to institute 
old age pensions. The realisation of such a programme would 
undoubtedly help to maintain national unity by an extension 
of social services at a time when a strong effort is being 
required of the working classes for the Promotion of re- 
armament. Moreover, success would become highly prob- 
able if the new social measures could be coupled with a 
large-scale plan of administrative reorganisation aimed at 
checking the prodigality of civil and military expenditure. 
The results achieved by M. Reynaud’s famous Economy 
Committee have not, however, been very encouraging, and 
there is also a widespread feeling that the people of France 
have already suffered too much in the cause of re-armament 
—particularly since it has been paid for by an increase in 
short-term debt. Moreover, the popular argument that the 
totalitarian States are now nonplussed is not favourable to 
All of which helps to explain why no decisions were taken 
after the last Council of Ministers, when a new programme 
of reforms sponsored by the Minister of Finance seems to 
have met with a cold reception by his colleagues: It explains 
also the conclusion reached by many observers that the 
Prime Minister will be constrained to decide on the post- 
ponement of the general election due in the autumn. 


Fuly 20th. 


Finland’s Government 
Returned 


[FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT] 


THE general election to the Finnish Diet was held on July 
lst and 3rd, three years after the previous general election. 
The total electorate numbered about two millions, of whom 
slightly over 1,300,000 voted, the polling thus being rather 
livelier than at the election in 1936. The votes were divided 
among the different parties, according to unofficial figures, 
as follows (in order of electoral importance) : — 


1939 
Votes 
Social-Democratic party ......... 515,528 
AN PALTV oo... seeeeeseeeeenes 
Unionist party  ..........sseceeseees 176,039 
o—— ncaiecesdeoinosatadh vba a6 9-5 
WeGISN LCIC PALLY  ..ccccccccccece 9’ sod =e 
d decreas eales beskaneerpesis ? 
Patriotic National ent 
POREPiinr -ccnhddecotecisdwanccediiedses 86,168 —11,723 —12-0 
P OEE ccnccsncdbbineete 62,092 -—11,562 —15-7 
Small Farmers’ party ............ 27,804 — 2,804 — 9-2 


_ There is no great difference over the results of 1936, for the 
ae of the parties in the country has remained on 
whole unchanged. The principal parties of the present 
Coalition Government, the Socialists and Agrarians, obtained 
a fairly considerable increase in votes, while the third group 
in the Coalition, the Progressive Party, lost a number of 
votes, Altogether the Coalition Government secured 873,960 
votes, or 67.5 per cent. of the approved votes. This repre- 
420,747 increase of 84,638 votes. The a — 
> ing an increase of 39, over 
Muu 
As the country is divided into 15 electoral districts with a 
varying number of seats, the number of representatives of the 
different parties finally elected to the Diet does not exactly 
Correspond to the votes recorded in their favour. The division 
into electoral districts constitutes in practice an advantage to 
the large parties at the expense of the small ones. To avoid 
this drawback the two centre parties, the Agrarians and 
Progressives, had established a joint electoral union in most 
of the electoral districts, while the other parties had their 
Own separate electoral unions. 


The seats in the new Diet are divided among the parties 


as follows: — 
1939 oon Sl - 

Social-Democratic party .............. : 85 +2 
Agrarian party ............. siniaiiiecde 56 +3 
U; ogressive party eecces Poeeesercerecevese 6 -— 1 

nionist party  ............6. sid apiidanigin 25 + 5 
Swedish es (including Aland elec- 
Patriee ey ststessesesstsnessescestens . = 2 

ll F ‘armers eon eel 2 eee 
, Total Ceeeeveseeseseoeeseee 200 
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According to this the Left, ie. the Social-Democrats, 
gained two seats. Seeing that a strong leftward swing had 
been feared in some quarters, this moderate success has been 
accepted with calm. The Centre parties also gained two seats 
in all. In this way the Coalition Government has 147 sup- 
Porters in the new Diet, against 143 in the old. No change 
in policy need therefore be expected. 


_ The Patriotic National Movement Party suffered a par- 
ticularly heavy loss. This party is inclined towards National- 
Socialism, and in spite of its patriotic platform its methods 
of propaganda and other activities have aroused bad blood, 
so that the Minister of the Interior has felt bound to institute 
proceedings against it. Its losses must be regarded as implying 
a more settled political situation. 

The platforms of the Finnish parties differ widely on 
questions of domestic policy. But in the attitude of the parties 
towards the foreign policy no differences exist. From the 
extreme left to the extreme right the Finnish nation has 
unanimously espoused the cause of Northern collaboration, 
and has decided firmly to maintain an attitude of strict 
neutrality towards Great Power groupings. If necessary, the 
Finnish people is determined to maintain this attitude even 
by force of arms. The energetic measures that have lately been 
adopted to hasten the strengthening of national defences 
must be viewed against the background of this determination. 
The fortification of the Aland Islands forms an important 
link in this work of maintaining a neutral North against 
a possible conflict between the Great Powers. 

This strictly neutral policy also explains why the Finnish 
Government has declined the various proposals submitted to 
it by those Powers. Guarantees given to Finland without 
Finland’s co-operation and approval are not in accordance 
with her independence and sovereignty. Mr Erkko, the 
Foreign Minister, has made it clear in the Diet that such 
guarantees cannot be accepted, and that any State which 
means to assist Finland on the strength of such a self-im- 
posed guarantee, must be regarded as an aggressor and be 
treated accordingly. This view is supported in unanimity by 
the whole Finnish nation. 


July 10th. 
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Poland : 
To-day and To-morrow 


TuE visitor to Warsaw, driving in his cramped and com- 
plaining Fiat taxi and observing that his neighbour $ is no 
better if not worse—in fact, that all Warsaw’s taxis are 
cramped and complaining—may be forgiven for pondering 
on the Slavonic aberration that gives Warsaw such new and 
splendid horse-carriages. It might even seem to him, in that 
bitter moment, that all Poland’s troubles were symbolised 
in this appearance of new droshkies alongside of super- 
annuated taxi-cabs. Let him seek comfort with Dr Buell.* 
For it is typical of this author’s well-contrived record of 
Poland’s development that the details of this small but dis- 
comforting phenomenon are statistically explained as one of 
the steps in the story of industrial development. The aberra- 
tion has an economic motive. 

The post-1920 Poland of 35 million people, the fifth largest 
State in Europe, with its natural increase of population the 
highest and therefore its people the youngest, is full of these 
economic growing pains. They mark the capital malnutrition 
from which young countries suffer: and this country, if old 
in history, is very young in development. It may be true that 
Poland has a large economic potential but the fact remains, 
as Dr Buell says, that “ the productivity of the country is not 
increasing as rapidly as the population.” Those who wish 
to estimate how far this lag in development is inevitable, 
and how far it is the fault of Polish administration, will find 
much useful guidance in this book, although it is a pity that 
in some directions, such as that of financial policy, the author 


* “Poland: Key to Europe.” By R. L. Buell. Jonathan 
Cape. 358 pages, with map. Price 10s. 6d. 
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could not find more space for discussion. He has some 
interesting remarks to make on the trend towards cartels and 
monopolies; his judgments on their efficiency are temperate 
and interesting; and few will question his conclusion that 
until the situation becomes stabili the 

will have anne a predominant See eee oe 

life, doing little more than combat the pressure of a rapidly 

nes SPD SS ee eee Mw sanded 
There may be small objection to this on economic grounds; 
but, at the same time, now that the British Government js 
about to make a loan to Poland, thought might profit- 
ably be directed towards improving the efficiency of Polish 
State management and of Polish financial policy. 

When the immediate issues have been set aside, however, 
Poland’s needs are more and more seen to demand a satisfac- 
tion far fuller than can be given by short-term palliatives. 
There is a danger, exemplified in the financial situation, that 
Western opinion will continue to underestimate, not only 
Poland’s needs, but also the Poles’ determination that these 
needs, in some way or other seldom clearly seen, shall be 
satisfied. The danger is the more apparent for the reason 
that Poland to-day, in the news for the first time for many 
years, is under a political obligation to make as little of her 
troubles as she publicly can. Guaranteed by Britair and 
France, and menaced by Germany, Poland is in no position 
to put forward claims for overseas living-space, for colonies 
in which her surplus peasants may live a little further from 
the starvation line than they can at home. Poland is in no 
condition to claim the right to deport Jews wholesale in the 
manner of Nazi Germany. Even if she judges herself to be of 
their number, she cannot now join the ranks of the Have-not 
Powers. But that is for the present: it is virtually certain, 
defeat in a future war aside, that her claims will come later. 

Not least important in the factors which may decide our 
sympathy with Poland in a more normal and less tense 
situation is the composition of the Polish Government. 
Poland to-day is united under a system which differs from 
the military dictatorships of Germany and Italy only in that 
it has—the difference is fundamental—the voluntary con- 
sent of the Opposition parties. But this is not normal or 
lasting. Until lately the parties which form the mass of public 
Opinion were critical and dissatisfied just as now they are 
silent because the Government’s policy in this emergency is 
positive and unequivocal. The Opposition parties none the 
less exist for all their acquiescence, as the municipal elections 
of last December showed beyond any doubt; with a return to 
peaceful conditions their claims, too, will become vocal. It 
will be Poland’s test of political maturity that the Govern- 
ment of to-day has the wisdom to pave the way for the 
Government which the people will ask for to-morrow. In 


"the meantime, every effort at mutual understanding between 


Britain and Poland is to be welcomed—on our side of both 
the national effort which the Poles are making and the diffi- 
culties in the face of which they are making it. Dr 
contributed notably to the literature by which that under- 
standing may be had. 
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Defence Loans Policy 


FTER Sir John Simon’s statement last week, no 
investor can harbour any illusion about the magni- 
tude of the defence burden. Our energies towards pre- 
paredness come daily nearer fruition; it is now time for 
a financial effort as serious and determined as the in- 
dustrial and administrative efforts of recent months. The 
scope of the problem is indeed enormous. Within three 
months of the Budget , the estimated cost of defence 
has been increased from £590.3 millions to {747.1 
millions, a figure which is more than half the revised total 
of national expenditure, including loans, of £1,454 
millions. In addition, a Supplementary Estimate for the 
Navy has still to be presented, and other Supplementaries 
will doubtless be required next spring. 

In fact, Sir John Simon’s statement last week is itself 
already old history, for with this week’s Civil Supplemen- 
tary, the amount to be borrowed for defence purposes will 
exceed £500 millions—the precise figure, on information 
so far published, is £502.4 millions—com with a 
contemplated expenditure from loans of £3424 millions, 
when the Budget was framed. A financial task of such 
dimensions may stagger the market, or dumbfound it; 
and the response of the gilt-edged market during the past 
week suggests that investors have yet to come to grips 
with the problem of raising the money. War Loan, it is 
true, has fallen from 93% at the time of the Chancellor’s 
announcement last Thursday week to 92%, but 24 per cent. 
National Defence Bonds, typical among the “ shorts,” 
have declined by only three-eighths of a point to 97§. The 
market is sensitive, but it is not dismayed. 

How can these igious defence requirements be 
raised? Sir John Simon last week suggested that possibly 
£150 millions may be raised by the issue of Treasury Bills. 
‘This is a somewhat lower figure than certain private esti- 
mates, including that of The Economist, which on April 
8th, this year, suggested the possibility of Treasury Bill 
borrowing up to £175 millions. But at that time, the tender 


bill issue was £136 millions lower than a year ago 


ings of bi partion y equivalent to the Chancellor’s 
suggested total, and with suitable central bank policy, a 
greater volume of bills could, if necessary, be 
ae 

this point, and the ancillary point that borrowing by 
bills should any operation in the long-term market, 
have been plain for several months. The new problem, 

hich the isingly high Supplementary Estimates of 


considerable in the various of 
pete ea emi nt. 
shortness, each with an appeal to different fins needs. 


gross redemption yield of £2 19s. 3d. per cent.; 24 per cent. 
Conversion, which must, at present, be regarded as a ten- 
year stock, with a yield of £3 1s. per cent. to redemp- 
tion; and 3 cent. National Defence, with a minimum 
life of 15 and a maximum life of 19 years, which yields 
£3 10s. per cent. to redemption. 

These are the broad classifications of choice, but the 
method of filling them raises a new set of problems. Will 
the loans be made for fixed amounts or marketed through 
a “tap ”? There are certain objections to the latter course, 
though its advantages may be secured by using the public 
departments to assist the subscription of new loans. This 
was the principal means by which the Treasury obtained 
success for issues on stiff terms from 1932 onwards, until 
it revised its technique with the second Defence Loan in 
June last year. In this connection, it is fortunate that the 
Unemployment Assistance Fund, to quote only one 
example, is now obtaining income from a larger volume of 
employed persons than in 1937, while its liabilities are 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





South America: 


OUTH AMERICA was colonised by Spain and Portugal, 
and the view that South Americans, or those who count 
there, are simply colonial Spaniards or Portuguese, is @ 
European legend which takes a very long time to die, It is 
only now that Europeans generally are coming to realise that 
the population of South America represents one of mankind's 
most interesting experiments. The efforts of this people, 
racially united despite its many and varied elements, to find 
_ South American answers to South American problems, are 
now entering on a phase of perceptible development. They 
should therefore command attention. 

The early days of revolt and independence, more than a 
century ago, were filled with hope of a great and enlightened 
future. The principles of 89 
had flooded over the South 
Atlantic and spread rapidly 
across the Continent along 
tenuous lines of communica- 
tion from community to 
community, breeding a host 
of political idealists. Their 
thought was wildly imprac- 
tical; and the instruments of 
democracy were forged from 
human metal that was not so 
much unwilling as uncom- 
prehending. It need surprise 
no one that those instru- 
ments turned in the hands of 
the men who sought to use 
them. By temperament the 
South American is wont to 
conceive of government in 
terms of leadership and 
Obedience (though his ideas 
on this are quite distinct 
from the hierarchical prin- 
ciples of Fuehrer und 
Gefolgschaft); by force of 
circumstances he has always 
been a rebel. It is certain, 
for instance, that the idea 
of personalismo, so deep- 
rooted in South America, 
by which one man becomes 
representative of a type and 
therefore fit to lead, cannot 
be reconciled with European 
democracy any more than 
it can be reconciled with 
European _ dictatorship. 
Personalismo is acutely 
= American. 

geography of a vast continent (Brazil alone is larger 
than the United States) and the lack of communications have 
helped to emphasise regional characteristics. While the in- 
habitant of the Atlantic Coast or of Chile has been open to 
transoceanic influences, the Northern Republics, more nearly 
Indian, have retained much from the pre-conquest period; 
and lately this, which was formerly a badge of inferiority, 
has become rather a warrant of virility, of long tradition, 
which is a matter for pride. Indonesmo has taken its place 
alongside Spanish-Americanism and Ibero-Americanism. It 
is a valuable sign of approaching maturity. : 

There are other signs, too, of that maturity. With their 
growing sense of solidarity since the war the ten Republics 
have each shown a wish to free themselves from foreign 
influence. This has come out in attempts to reach industrial 
self-sufficiency, in social legislation aimed to counter the 
advantages of European i i eens 


; had 
young South Americans to seek their education in France 


The Political Scene 
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and Germany. The United States of Brazi 
laughed away Portugal's voice in t affairs. And from the 
union of the North American States came a new tide of 
influences, more brilliantly impressive for being American 
challenging competition, urging imitation. The rich C 
from Rio may go to Savile Row for his clothes and w 
Montmartre for his culture: for his idea of everyday life 
he takes a lesson from New York. And with him to New 
York, in spirit, go the multitude of his fellow-countrymen 
who cannot afford to travel. 

Yet it would be a mistake to see in this superficial 
modernity of outlook a final approach to political maturity. 
Someone has well said that 
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1930 and 1932 showed that 
the social structure and the 
political methods of the re- 
publics had been little altered 
by the prosperity of the 
twentieth century. 


Those who would question 
this statement might remem- 
ber the case of Venezuela. 
In that State there have been 
but three years of compara- 
tive freedom since before the 
days of Cipriano Castro, who 
began his dictatorship in 1899 
and was followed in a career 
of graft and violent crime 
by Gomez—and Gomez died 
only in 1935—three years in 
which to suck the sweets of 
twentieth century civilisation. 

Venezuela is an unlucky 
example. Yet parallels can be 
found elsewhere among the 
smaller Republics. Bolivia 
and Paraguay are still re- 
covering from the murderous 
effects of the Chaco War. 
Colombia and Ecuador are 
only now begining to emerge 
from long struggles with the 
Church. 

In Peru, alongside and 
dominating the new ideas of 
the Aprista movement, runs 
a strong current of reaction. 
But here again is the sign of 
maturity. For Aprismo pro- 
vides a most apt example 
of a South American application of European ideas; 
founded by Haya de la Torre as a means of bringing 
about working-class solidarity in all South America, 
the Apra (Alianza Populdr Revolucionaria Americana) took 
its mainspring from Marx, but, what was new and remark- 
able, self-consciously went beyond Marx to formulate 4 
specifically American doctrine of what a Workers’ Inter- 
national might be. Its leaders are now in exile or conceal- 
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1823 at a moment when the Southern colonists were more 
than glad to have it; but the emergence of separate States 
after independence coincided with a gradually increasing 
pressure from the North. The early years of the twentieth 
century saw the carving out of Panama under the shadow 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s big stick; President Coolidge and 
the Caribbean policy caused vehement alarm throughout 
Latin America and led directly to the conciliatory policy in- 
troduced by Mr Hoover and most ably pursued by Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

ll broad view, remains truc that the political develop- 
ment of South America is still in the stage of adolescence. 
The changing nature of economic and social life, the hard 
tumes since the war, successive failures to find a political 
formula more nearly fitting to the South American tempera- 
ment, have each progress towards a less conscious 
political discipline. 

Signs are not wanting, however, that the people of South 
America are about to make a forward “leap.” They are 
waiting for a lead. Meanwhile they rest uneasy; and their 
uneasiness Comes out in occasional violence and in chronic 
dissatisfaction with insufficient systems of government. Their 
next decisions, when they come, will not be disregarded by 
the rest of the world, 


Germany Comes to 
Trieste 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Once the chief port of the Austrian Empire, busy with the 
traffic of a vast hinterland and helped by the famous 
“ Adriatic Tariff,’ Trieste has lately fallen on bad days. 
Although it is true that the maritime traffic of Trieste 
amounted to 3,380,000 tons in 1938 compared with 3,444,000 
in 1913, an analysis of these figures shows that in 1938 only 
about 40 per cent. of this trade was represented by goods 
which would yield a profit to local entrepreneurs. In 1913 
practically every ton of merchandise passing through the 
port was bought and sold by Triestine traders or handled by 
Triestine brokers, and warehousing in bond further increased 
their profits. In recent years it is estimated that only 10 per 
cent. of the transit traffic (or about 3.5 per cent. of the total 
turnover) was handled with profit by local firms. 

The German Anschluss with Austria and the later annexa- 
tion of Bohemia-Moravia have made Trieste more than ever 
dependent on the Third Reich. Seventy per cent. of the port’s 
trade is now under control, not counting a further 
8 per cent. from Slovakia. The table below shows how the 
incidence of traffic over frontier stations connected with 
Trieste, has changed in recent years. Little of the traffic pass- 
ing Over the Brenner Pass comes to and from Trieste. 

For some time after March, 1938, the effect of the 
Anschluss on Trieste was catastrophic. In the first weeks 
Austrian traffic was cut off almost entirely, and from the 
Italian point of view the future looked black indeed. The 
final figures for 1938 show that Austrian overseas exports via 
Trieste fell by 55 per cent compared with the previous year, 
1.¢. from 355,742 tons in 1937 to 160,146 tons in 1938. The 
( ns made it clear that this fall would be permanent, for 
it was caused by their absorption of Austrian exports of 
timber, cellulose, iron, magnesite, and paper goods. At the 
same time, the whole trading mechanism was disorganised by 
the forcible removal of Viennese Jews (and later of Triestine 
Jews) from their command of the entrepét trade. Overnight 
the tradition of decades was destroyed. 

The position of Trieste’s trade with Czecho-Slovak imports 
and exports is equally uncertain. In a normal post-War year 
the port has handled over half-a-million tons of Czecho- 
Slovak exports. It remains to be seen whether Germany’s 
needs will allow Czech merchants to continue shipping to 
the Near East their annual orders of machinery, wrought 
iron, tools, beer, and so forth. 

week’s news, that the Italian Government has 
arranged for the German Government to operate a “ free 
zone “in the port of Trieste, is therefore of urgent interest to 
Triestines. If it is true that the Germans have promised in 
return that Trieste shall be guaranteed a transit trade of 


‘ Germany 
this f Trieste’s trade in 1938. But, if 

Suaranteed amount is in fact to be a minimum and not 
an average, then Trieste may still breathe a sigh of relief. 
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For it will mean that the German Government does not 
intend that Bremen and Hamburg shall have the whole cake : 
a reasonably large slice will remain for Trieste. 

Fear of the North Sea ports’ competition has been a real 
one. Only a few weeks after the Anschluss the Schuldt-Orient 
Line of Hamburg announced its intention as soon as it could 
get the necessary convention from Rome, of starting a fort- 
nightly cargo service between Trieste and the Levant. Agents 
were appointed and it was even said that the Hamburg- 
America Line had plans to connect Trieste with the Far East. 

It may be assumed that more will be heard of these plans 
now that the Germans are to have a “free zone” on the 
Adriatic. Without precise details it is unwise to speculate on 
the future of this zone, for to a very great extent Trieste is 
already a free port for transit trade: it does appear, however, 
as though freight rates and harbour tariffs were being further 
revised in Germany's favour. 

This revision marks one further step in the Italian Govern- 
ment’s oft-repeated efforts to help the port. During the last 
twenty years over 200 million lire (about £2 millions) have 
been spent on harbour improvement works. Continuous 
attempts have been made to render Trieste less dependent on 
its maritime trade. The city’s engineering works, shipyards, 
and chemical factories, employ 40,000 workers. One quarter 
of Italy's total output of cast iron is produced in Trieste, and 
half of Italy’s linseed comes from Triestine crushers. Large 
oil refineries have been built, and at least one of Italy’s new 
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35,000 ton battleships will be launched from a Triestine 
shipyard. But it remains true that the prosperity of Trieste 
rests mainly on the sea. 


July 19th. 


The American Railroad 
Deadlock 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recently growing belief that another Congressional 
session was to pass without any remedial action for America’s 
railroads had substantial confirmation this week. Senator 
Wheeler, who dominates the field of railroad legislation, 
announced doubt whether any action of consequence would 
be taken this year; and, while it is still too early to forecast, 
the prospect for action next year is not very promising, 
since in. Presidential campaign years Congress tends to 
adjourn early and to avoid, if possible, controversial issues. 

The passage of some relatively minor railroad legislation, 
however, is not ruled out. The so-called Chandler Bill, which 
authorises the voluntary reduction of interest charges without 
recourse to bankruptcy, under certain limited conditions, may 
yet emerge; and pressure will be exerted to secure that part 
of the President’s new spending programme which would 
authorise outlay on rail equipment. The House of Repre- 
sentatives may even pass its version of a Bill to overhaul rail- 
road regulations. But, since the Senate has already passed a 
substantially different Bill with the same object, this would 
only mean that the two measures would lie before the Con- 
ference Committee of the two Houses until next year. 

This absence of significant legislation does not indicate any 
real improvement in the railroad situation. Informed esti- 
mates suggest that the Class I railroads will earn this year an 
aggregate amount approximately equal to their fixed charges, 
compared with a deficit of $125 millions in 1938, very modest 
earnings in 1937 and 1936, a break-even in 1935 and deficits 
in 1934, 1933 and 1932. A third of the country’s railroad 
mileage remains in bankruptcy. Another third is operated by 
companies in a financial condition that is weak to precarious. 
There is no sign of a change in the trend of diversion of 
traffic to road competitors, which now carry about 25 per 
cent. of the country’s total volume of traffic. And various 
moratorium arrangements still exist whereby various types 
of financial institutions do not recognise in their accounting 
the depreciation in their railroad investments. 

Nor, again, does the lack of legislation denote any paucity 
of ideas for action or absence of study. Extensively docu- 
mented plans are abundant, providing for a wide variety of 
measures, including consolidations, subsidies, loans, 
guarantees, mileage abandonment, the pooling of facilities, 
rate changes, wage cuts, the revision of union rules, the 
regulation of competitors, and the revision of the already 
twice-revised Bankruptcy Act, among others. 


Obstructive Interests 


What the likely legislative inactivity does show is the 
existence of an impasse. Every interest involved wants a 
“ free ride” solution, one that would not entail the painful 
disadvantage of making some concrete contribution to setting 
the railroads on their feet. Labour wants continued employ- 
ment without reduced pay. Executives want no diminution in 
the number of executive posts. Security holders want their 
contracts met to the full. Bankers want their positions un- 
impaired. Shippers and local communities want services avail- 
able at every possible point without regard to cost or profit. 
Suppliers want a high volume of orders with present prices 
maintained. All want a most elaborate national transportation 
system—but without subsidy; and competitors want relaxed, 

is to and functi 
of the railroads in the American ecomomy. Pst are the rail- 


gardiess of the financial results of operations? Secondly, have 
the tec and economics of transport so changed that 
the railroads are in a completely different position to that 
occupied in the past? And if so, how are their financial 
structure and regulatory devices to be reoriented? 

_ This impasse is, of course, not new. It has existed ever 
since the deterioration in the railroad position (which 
actually began in about 1920) came to be sensed during the 
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last decade. The fact is that, despite really marked increases in 
efficiency, railroad plant has been steadily deteriorating for 
some years. Total serviceable equipment has been greatly re- 
duced, and capital outlays do not come up to reasonable 
estimates of depreciation. 

A business boom would keep the basic problems of the 
railroads in abeyance during its duration. In a period of pro- 
longed prosperity, traffic diversion and the other ravages of 
recent years could be temporarily faced with equanimity. But 
a serious depression, especially if prolonged, would probably 
complete the financial wreck of the railroad system. In a 
sense, such a depression would solve the railroad problem: 
definite decisions of a far-reaching character would have to 
be taken. A continuation of the erratic trend of business 
which has prevailed in recent years would probably continue 
the impasse—and the deterioration. Whatever the course of 
business, one probability is distinct. Prices of railroad 
securities will continue to fluctuate violently. So long as so 
many of the railroad companies hover between damnation 
and salvation, even tiny zephyrs of hope or despair in the 
market place can turn quotations sharply. 

July 12th. 


Increased Production and 
Rising Prices in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue index of industrial production of the Stutistique 
Générale de la France has now been revised throughout for 
1928 and subsequent years. The results for May, 1938, are 
as follows: — 

May, March, fo. May, 


1938 1939 1939 1939 

General index ................ 82 9$ 95 97 
POE i isi snsociniiide caitinabbeat 91 98 98 10] 

mical industries .......... 98 lll 113 115 
TBE nck. coccpnisouneencadnnninkan 153 175 173 175 
III 4. tne sendesehneuenehen 83 100 97 101 
DR AGNEEES ..-,. ioc sckennapancebessinn 71 77 77 77 
Iron and steel ..............0005 65 81 82 87 

i Ml sc cccucnnuveubedoes 76 92 93 
Automobile .............sseeeees 88 110 104 101 
ae buiddeedbsaibetiianedadkedl 61 73 77 78 
Gas and electricity ............ 131 144 14] 141 
Miscellaneous ..............00s. 112 110 109 110 


These figures indicate a revival of production after the 
partial setback in April resulting from the international ten- 
sion. Progress since October last, when M. Reynaud took 
office as Finance Minister, is measured by a 17 per cent. 
rise in production. The index now stands at 97 for the 
first time since April, 1931, and this figure has only been 
saetes in the prosperous period from April, 1928, to April, 
1931. 

The report of the Comité des Forges for the year 1938 
emphasises, nevertheless, that re-armament is only a modest 
palliative to the stagnation of the internal market, particu- 
larly in building and automobile production, and the diffi- 
culties of export abroad. Re-armament, the recent rise 
prices of metallurgical products and the Reynaud decrees 
favouring new investment for improvements to plant, are 
likely to produce in the near future important schemes for 
reorganisation in the industry and a reduction of produc- 
tion costs. Recent figures of private issues indicate that the 
capital market is ready to second this effort. 

The return of France to order, social peace and work, 
coupled with the effects of the military public works pro 
gramme, is thus bringing about a restoration of essential 
equilibrium both in currency and the ordinary budget, and, 
given stable prices, a revival of private initiative is highly 

ec. Experts are agreed that even if the present rhythm 
of rising prices is maintained, French prices will not catch 
up with the world level for two or three years. _ 

The principal unknown factors are the forthcoming Gov- 
ernment decisions about agricultural prices and public ¢x- 
penditure. The prices of wheat for 1939 will soon have ‘0 
be fixed, and the interests concerned will inevitably claim 
se coeeaet ee Said ae Solin tee, cone ore 
into account at ing—cost of living, wages, 8 
of agricultural produce, etc. But the present wheat produc: 
tion is already too high and first estimates of the 1939 crop 
show that it will at least cover consumption needs, while 
* nthe caartor af pubic’ Spann We tegiies. thet He 

n the matter ic § i appears : 
salaries of many civil servants are now inadequate, while 
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the Minister of Finance is being urged to introduce measures 
to encourage an increase in the birth rate and to institute 
old age pensions. The realisation of such a programme would 
undoubtedly help to maintain national unity by an extension 
of social services at a time when a strong effort is being 
required of the working classes for the promotion of re- 
armament. Moreover, success would become highly prob- 
able if the new social measures could be coupled with a 
large-scale plan of administrative reorganisation aimed at 
checking the prodigality of civil and military expenditure. 

The results achieved by M. Reynaud’s famous Economy 
Committee have not, however, been very encouraging, and 
there is also a widespread feeling that the people of France 
have already suffered too much in the cause of re-armament 
—particularly since it has been paid for by an increase in 
short-term debt. Moreover, the popular argument that the 
totalitarian States are now nonplussed is not favourable to 
further sacrifices. oe 

All of which helps to explain why no decisions were taken 
after the last Council of Ministers, when a new programme 
of reforms sponsored by the Minister of Finance seems to 
have met with a cold reception by his colleagues. It explains 
also the conclusion reached by many observers that the 
Prime Minister will be constrained to decide on the post- 
ponement of the general election due in the autumn. 


July 20th. 


Finland’s Government 
Returned 


[FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT] 


THE general election to the Finnish Diet was held on July 
lst and 3rd, three years after the previous general election. 
The total electorate numbered about two millions, of whom 
slightly over 1,300,000 voted, the polling thus being rather 
livelier than at the election in 1936. The votes were divided 
among the different parties, according to unofficial figures, 
as follows (in order of electoral importance) : — 
Increase ( + ) or 


1939 decrease ( — ) 
since 1936 
Votes Votes % 
Social-Democratic party ......... 515,528 + 62,777 +13-9 
Agrarian party  ........scceseseseess 296,340 + 33,423 +12:7 
Unionist party  ........sccseseseeees 176,039 + 54,420 +44:7 
Swedish ed ccabpenneivenesecenst 117,555 
Swedish Left party ............... 5,474 — 704 — 0:5 
Aland electoral union............... 7,707 
Patriotic National Movement 
POP iin catinetovtie sebiicedsbatisinins 86,168 — 11,723 —12-0 
Progressive party ........ssssccseee 62,092 —11,562 —15-7 
Small Farmers’ party ............ 27,804 — 2,804 — 9-2 


There is no great difference over the results of 1936, for the 


distribution of the parties in the country has remained on 


the whole unchanged. The principal parties of the present 


Coalition Government, the Socialists and Agrarians, obtained 


a fairly considerable increase in votes, while the third group 
in the Coalition, the Progressive Party, lost a number of 
votes, Altogether the Coalition Government secured 873,960 


votes, Or 67.5 per cent. of the approved votes. This repre- 


sents an increase of 84,638 votes. The other parties secured 
420,747 votes, representing an increase of 39,189 over the 


1936 election. 


As the country is divided into 15 electoral districts with a 
varying number of seats, the number of representatives of the 

ifferent parties finally elected to the Diet does not exactly 
correspond to the votes recorded in their favour. The division 
into electoral districts constitutes in practice an advantage to 
the large parties at the expense of the small ones. To avoid 
this drawback the two centre parties, the Agrarians and 
Progressives, had established a joint electoral union in most 
of the electoral districts, while the other parties had their 


Own separate electoral unions. 


The seats in the new Diet are divided among the parties 
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According to this the Left, ie. the Social-Democrats, 
gained two seats. Seeing that a strong leftward swing had 
been feared in some quarters, this moderate success has been 
accepted with calm. The Centre parties also gained two seats 
in all. In this way the Coalition Government has 147 sup- 
porters in the new Diet, against 143 in the old. No change 
in policy need therefore be expected. 


_ The Patriotic National Movement Party suffered a par- 
ticularly heavy loss. This party is inclined towards National- 
Socialism, and in spite of its patriotic platform its methods 
of propaganda and other activities have aroused bad blood, 
so that the Minister of the Interior has felt bound to institute 
proceedings against it. Its losses must be regarded as implying 
a more settled political situation. 

The platforms of the Finnish parties differ widely on 
questions of domestic policy. But in the attitude of the parties 
towards the foreign policy no differences exist. From the 
extreme left to the extreme right the Finnish nation has 
unanimously espoused the cause of Northern collaboration, 
and has decided firmly to maintain an attitude of strict 
neutrality towards Great Power groupings. If necessary, the 
Finnish people is determined to maintain this attitude even 
by force of arms. The energetic measures that have lately been 
adopted to hasten the strengthening of national defences 
must be viewed against the background of this determination. 
The fortification of the Aland Islands forms an important 
link in this work of maintaining a neutral North against 
a possible conflict between the Great Powers. 


This strictly neutral policy also explains why the Finnish 
Government has declined the various proposals submitted to 
it by those Powers. Guarantees given to Finland without 
Finland’s co-operation and approval are not in accordance 
with her independence and sovereignty. Mr Erkko, the 
Foreign Minister, has made it clear in the Diet that such 
guarantees cannot be accepted, and that any State which 
means to assist Finland on the strength of such a self-im- 
posed guarantee, must be regarded as an aggressor and be 
treated accordingly. This view is supported in unanimity by 
the whole Finnish nation. 


July 10th. 
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Books and Publications 


Poland : 
To-day and To-morrow 


THE visitor to Warsaw, driving in his cramped and com- 
plaining Fiat taxi and observing that his neighbour's is no 
better if not worse—in fact, that all Warsaw's taxis are 
cramped and complaining—may be forgiven for pondering 
on the Slavonic aberration that gives Warsaw such new and 
splendid horse-carriages. It might even seem to him, in that 
bitter moment, that all Poland’s troubles were symbolised 
in this appearance of new droshkies alongside of super- 
annuated taxi-cabs. Let him seek comfort with Dr Buell.* 
For it is typical of this author’s well-contrived record of 
Poland’s development that the details of this small but dis- 
comforting phenomenon are statistically explained as one of 
the steps in the story of industrial development. The aberra- 
tion has an economic motive. 

The post-1920 Poland of 35 million people, the fifth largest 
State in Europe, with its natural increase of population the 
highest and therefore its people the youngest, is full of these 
economic growing pains. They mark the capital malnutrition 
from which young countries suffer: and this country, if old 
in history, is very young in development. It may be true that 
Poland has a large economic potential but the fact remains, 
as Dr Buell says, that “ the productivity of the country is not 
increasing as rapidly as the population.” Those who wish 
to estimate how far this lag in development is inevitable, 
and how far it is the fault of Polish administration, will find 
much useful guidance in this book, although it is a pity that 
in some directions, such as that of financial policy, the author 
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could not find more space for discussion. He has some 

interesting remarks to make on the trend towards cartels and 

monopolies; his judgments on their efficiency are temperate 

and interesting; and few will question his conclusion that 
until the European situation becomes stabilised, 

will have to maintain a predominant authority over meee 

life, doing little more than combat the pressure of a rapidly 

increasing population on an already extremely low standard 
of living. 
There may be small objection to this on economic grounds; 
but, at the same time, now that the British Government is 
about to make a loan to Poland, thought might profit- 
ably be directed towards improving the efficiency of Polish 
State management and of Polish financial policy. 

When the immediate issues have been set aside, however, 
Poland’s needs are more and more seen to demand a satisfac- 
tion far fuller than can be given by short-term palliatives, 
There is a danger, exemplified in the financial situation, that 
Western opinion will continue to underestimate, not only 
Poland’s needs, but also the Poles’ determination that these 
needs, in some way or other seldom clearly seen, shall be 
satisfied. The danger is the more apparent for the reason 
that Poland to-day, in the news for the first time for many 
years, is under a political obligation to make as little of her 
troubles as she publicly can. Guaranteed by Britain and 
France, and menaced by Germany, Poland is in no position 
to put forward claims for overseas living-space, for colonies 
in which her surplus peasants may live a little further from 
the starvation line than they can at home. Poland is in no 
condition to claim the right to deport Jews wholesale in the 
manner of Nazi Germany. Even if she judges herself to be of 
their number, she cannot now join the ranks of the Have-not 
Powers. But that is for the present: it is virtually certain, 
defeat in a future war aside, that her claims will come later. 

Not least important in the factors which may decide our 
sympathy with Poland in a more normal and less tense 
situation is the composition of the Polish Government. 
Poland to-day is united under a system which differs from 
the military dictatorships of Germany and Italy only in that 
it has—the difference is fundamental—the voluntary con- 
sent of the Opposition parties. But this is not normal or 
lasting. Until lately the parties which form the mass of public 
opinion were critical and dissatisfied just as now they are 
silent because the Government’s policy in this emergency 1s 
positive and unequivocal. The Opposition parties none the 
less exist for all their acquiescence, as the municipal elections 
of last December showed beyond any doubt; with a return to 
peaceful conditions their claims, too, will become vocal. It 
will be Poland’s test of political maturity that the Govern- 
ment of to-day has the wisdom to pave the way for the 
Government which the people will ask for to-morrow. In 
the meantime, every effort at mutual understanding between 
Britain and Poland is to be welcomed—on our side of both 
the national effort which the Poles are making and the diffi- 
culties in the face of which they are making it. Dr Buell has 
contributed notably to the literature by which that under- 
standing may be had. 
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FTER Sir John Simon’s statement last week, no 
investor can harbour any illusion about the magni- 
tude of the defence burden. Our energies towards pre- 
paredness come daily nearer fruition; it is now time for 
a financial effort as serious and determined as the in- 
dustrial and administrative efforts of recent months. The 
scope of the problem is indeed enormous. Within three 
months of the Budget speech, the estimated cost of defence 
has been increased from £590.3 millions to £747.1 
millions, a figure which is more than half the revised total 
of national expenditure, including loans, of £1,454 
millions. In addition, a Supplementary Estimate for the 
Navy has still to be presented, and other Supplementaries 
will doubtless be required next spring. 

In fact, Sir John Simon’s statement last week is itself 
already old history, for with this week’s Civil Supplemen- 
tary, the amount to be borrowed for defence purposes will 
exceed £500 millions—the precise figure, on information 
so far published, is £502.4 millions—compared with a 
contemplated expenditure from loans of £3424 millions, 
when the Budget was framed. A financial task of such 
dimensions may stagger the market, or dumbfound it; 
and the response of the gilt-edged market during the past 
week suggests that investors have yet to come to grips 
with the problem of raising the money. War Loan, it is 
true, has fallen from 93% at the time of the Chancellor’s 
announcement last Thursday week to 923, but 23 per cent. 
National Defence Bonds, typical among the “ shorts,” 
have declined by only three-eighths of a point to 97g. The 
market is sensitive, but it is not dismayed. 

How can these prodigious defence requirements be 
raised? Sir John Simon last week suggested that possibly 
£150 millions may be raised by the issue of Treasury Bills. 
This is a somewhat lower figure than certain private esti- 
mates, including that of The Economist, which on April 
8th, this year, suggested the possibility of Treasury Bill 
borrowing up to £175 millions. But at that time, the tender 
bill issue was £136 millions lower than a year ago; to-day, 
the difference has been reduced to £74 millions. Nor is 
there any arbitrary standard by which borrowing by 
Bills may be regulated. But there is already scope, as we 
show on page 172, for an expansion of the bank’s hold- 
ings of bills practically equivalent to the Chancellor’s 
Suggested total, and with suitable central bank policy, a 
greater volume of bills could, if necessary, be 
accommodated. 

_This point, and the ancillary point that borrowing by 
bills should precede any operation in the long-term market, 
have been plain for several months. The new problem, 
Which the surprisingly high Supplementary Estimates of 
the past fortnight present to the market, is the scope of 
long-term borrowing. A total of £350 millions is plainly 
Outside the ambit of any single operation. Indeed, the 

cellor’s reference to support from “ investors, large 

and small,” shows that a widely-based appeal will be 
made to all sections of the public. Apart from securities 
specially designed to meet the needs of the small investor, 
Suggested by the Chancellor’s reference, there is scope for 
considerable ingenuity in tapping the various segments of 
the investment market itself. The presumption is that the 
Treasury will borrow “ short,” but there are degrees of 
» each with an appeal to different financial needs. 

They may, perhaps, be typified by 2} per cent. National 
Defence Bonds, with an average life of seven years, and a 
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gross redemption yield of £2 19s. 3d. per cent.; 24 per cent. 
Conversion, which must, at present, be regarded as a ten- 
year stock, with a yield of £3 1s. per cent. to redemp- 
tion; and 3 per cent. National Defence, with a minimum 
life of 15 and a maximum life of 19 years, which yields 
£3 10s. per cent. to redemption. 

These are the broad classifications of choice, but the 
method of filling them raises a new set of problems. Will 
the loans be made for fixed amounts or marketed through 
a “tap ”? There are certain objections to the latter course, 
though its advantages may be secured by using the public 
departments to assist the subscription of new loans. This 
was the principal means by which the Treasury obtained 
success for issues on stiff terms from 1932 onwards, until 
it revised its technique with the second Defence Loan in 
June last year. In this connection, it is fortunate that the 
Unemployment Assistance Fund, to quote only one 
example, is now obtaining income from a larger volume of 
employed persons than in 1937, while its liabilities are 
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rapidly declining each month. Yet the réle which the public 
departments could play to-day is more restricted than it 
was, and the success of the process by which the Govern- 
ment acted, in effect, as its own underwriter, was really 
associated with falling interest rates. To-day the Treasury 
is in no condition to wait, once it has decided to raise 
defence money; and this fact suggests that nice calculations 
of the terms of defence borrowing are likely to be subor- 
dinate to the need for the successful raising of funds, even 
if, in the process, some tendency towards higher interest 
rates becomes evident. aie 

The next problem concerns the timing of the defence 
issues. The controversy whether the Treasury must pay 
traditional respect to the holiday season is hardly worth 
pursuing, though there is no valid reason why the authori- 
ties, if they decide that the moment is propitious, should 
not undertake the first part of their task before the end of 
this month, particularly if they were to spread the calls on 
any new loan well over the holiday season. But, clearly, the 
major part of the borrowing must, and should, wait until 
the early autumn. A rough calculation of financial needs for 
defence suggests that the second quarter of the fiscal year 
may call for about £165 millions, the third quarter for 
£200 millions and the fourth quarter for £258 millions. 
The current quarter is normally a low revenue quarter, 
and it is conceivable that an additional sum of the order 
of £130 millions may need to be borrowed on Treasury 
bills for this reason. This figure makes allowance for 
a normal movement of revenue and of consolidated fund 
and civil expenditure during the quarter. But it would 
Jeave a very small margin in hand for the authorities if they 
were to adhere to the suggested maximum of £150 millions 
for increased bill borrowing. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that, even if the authorities 
hold their hand before August, they will have to act 
promptly immediately after the holiday month. And it 
would be idle to pretend that success will depend wholly 
on the normal calculus of interest rates. Persuasion, pro- 
paganda and informal control are the only available demo- 
cratic equivalents of authoritarian methods of forced saving 
and capital market regulation. So far, official opinion has 
been curiously slow to grasp the broader economic im- 
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plications of our defence programme. Regard for the sus- 
ceptibilities of industrial confidence, which provided g 
keynote in the Budget, only three months ago, seems almost 
irrelevant in the present armaments boom. The general 
level of investment activity is already determined by arms 
expenditure, and its effects are rapidly spreading through 
the entire range of consumption goods trades. 

“ Inflation ” is a word which means all things to all men, 
But there are clear symptoms of an inflationary process 
now at work. Taking maximum employment as a measure 
the critical point is probably less than six months away, 
Using the alternative criterion of national savings— 
which, even allowing for the effects of the “ multiplier,” 
can hardy exceed £500 millions, and may be £25 millions 
below that figure—defence borrowing will absorb the whole 
total, without any allowance for the needs of industry, net 
building society repayments and other items which do not 
flow back, more or less directly, to the gilt-edged market. 
Including capital outlay on civil defence not undertaken 
by the Government, and for credits exceeding £60 millions 
to our allies, it becomes evident that the normal equation 
between savings and investment will have to be assisted 
by some expansionist tendency, in the absence of thorough- 
going capital market control. 

The authorities thus have a task which will need all their 
finesse in maintaining comfortable credit conditions for the 
banking system and at the same time obtaining their long- 
term needs. The former task will certainly assist the latter, 
but over-hasty long-term borrowing would almost certainly 
reduce the part which the banks can play in supporting 
the necessary volume of bills. This point has been so 
frequently emphasised that it may be taken as self-evident 
to the authorities. On the other hand, if the traditional 
holiday gap is conceded, the actual financial requirements 
of the Treasury will compel action immediately after- 
wards. It is on this argument that the possibility of a special 
short-dated issue this month, designed primarily for the 
money market, seems plausible. Its success would have a 
useful psychological effect for the later stages of public 
borrowing. And steps to build up a favourable atmosphere 
for defence loans have become an essential factor in 
financial preparedness. 


Stocks for War 


ae Government, assisted by a willing public, is now 
busily marshalling our resources in preparation for an 
emergency. The aim underlying all these efforts is to bring 
both our striking and staying powers to the highest possible 
pitch. As we pointed out in The Economist of July 15th 
(pages 101-102), much has already been done; but a good 
deal remains undone. For example, the accumulation of 
substantial reserves of commodities which we must 
normally import should be high up on the agenda for pre- 
paredness. A substantial reserve of goods and raw materials; 
besides saving shipping space, would appreciably reduce 
the risk of a breakdown during the early months of an 
emergency; they can be acquired fairly quickly now and 
much more cheaply than in war. Both Germany and Italy 
have been importing and stocking raw materials to the limit 
of their financial capacity. What have we done? 

The machinery for accumulating stocks has been set up. 
The Essential Commodities Reserves Act of June, 1938, 
gave to the Board of Trade powers to buy reserves of food, 
fodder for animals, fertilisers and petroleum, and these 
powers were considerably extended by the Ministry of 
Supply Act. In addition, the Service Departments have 
powers to acquire stores for their own requirements. At 
present the Food (Defence Plans) Department under Mr 
W. S. Morrison can buy food and fodder; the Mines 

pe t of the Board of Trade can buy petroleum; the 
Ministry of Supply can buy fertilisers and any other com- 
modities which would be vital to the nation’s war effort. 

Our total imports of food, drink and tobacco, raw 
materials, and non-ferrous metals and oils classified as 
manufactures were {£849 millions in 1937 and £764 


millions in 1938. Against this the Government has spent 
£74 millions on wheat, sugar and whale oil and about {1 
million on petroleum and fertilisers during the year ended 
March, 1939, and it has budgeted for a further outlay of 
£5 millions in the current financial year. In addition, the 
Service Departments have bought stores for their own 
requirements, while manufacturers and consumers have 
a oe to increase their stocks. Clearly, the capone 

tion of reserves against an emergency has not yet been 
taken very seriously, despite the fact that Sir Arthur Salter 
and other authorities have repeatedly drawn the Govern- 
ment’s attention to their im , 

While complete information concerning the size of the 
stocks of individual commodities is not available, such 
data as are at our disposal show that the state of Britain's 
larder is far from reassuring. In the tables at the foot of 
page 171 are assembled such data as are available on 
some of the more important commodities which we have to 
import in large quantities. They show the consumption of 
individual commodities in 1934-36 as well as in the past 
two years, together with imports in recent years and 
changes in stocks. In the case of the majority of com- 
modities, consumption had to be calculated on the basis of 
home production plus imports, without taking ito account 
changes in stocks. Again, the figures for stocks are not 
claimed to be complete; they exclude supplies in the hands 
of consumers and relate, in most cases, to stocks in public 
warehouses, at ports or in bond. But on the probably 
reasonable assumption that the proportion of stocks held 
in public warehouses and by consumers has not undergone 
any significant change in the past year, the figures should 
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give a fair indication of the trend. The stock figures, more- 
over, should be read in conjunction with changes in imports, 
which provide an additional, if rough, guide to variations 
in our reserves. 

The results of such a survey do not show an encourag- 
ing position. In the case of most commodities, stocks are 
very small compared with annual consumption, though it 
must be remembered that they exclude supplies in the 
hands of consumers. The stocks of many commodities, 
moreover, have shown a decline in the past year, and there 


ToTaL ImMporTs INTO U.K. 
(in thousands of tons) 


1937 1938 

4,843 5,082 

i 3,584 2,881 
Barley 5 909 993 
Oil-seed cake and meal 636 663 
386 493 608 

2,216 2,377 

1,541 1,549 

471 475 

218 235 

350 393 

742 540 

5,961 7,039 5,167 

Petroleum and products 10,800 11,380 11,830 
Rubber 65 142 a 


Tin blocks, ingots, etc. ........ ‘ 12 
Copper ore 30 
Copper, unwrought 355 
Zinc ores 158 
Zinc or spelter, unwrought ... 165 
Lead, unwrought 355 407 202 


Soft wood, sawn, planed or 
5,930 5,980 4,440 1,390 


dressed* 
* Imports of all wood and timber in 1937 were 10,067,000 
tons, 


is no evidence that those reductions have been offset by a 
corresponding increase of supplies in the hands of 
consumers. 

Port stocks of wheat have been substantially increased 
since 1937, for this cereal is one of the commodities of 
which the Government has purchased substantial quantities. 
Further purchases were announced by Mr W. S. Morrison 
in the House of Commons on July 19th. Nevertheless, as 
the import figures show, the intake of wheat in 1938 was 
no greater than in 1936 and, in the first half of the current 
year, was only slightly bigger than in the corresponding 
period in 1938. For maize we are entirely dependent on 
supplies from abroad; yet imports were sharply reduced 
between 1937 and 1938 and again in the first half of this 
year, while present port stocks are actually smaller than two 
years ago. On the other hand, our imports of oilseeds and 
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molasses have been increased, and as consumption has pro- 
bably not risen proportionately our reserves of these com- 
modities must be bigger than a year ago. Stocks of bonded 
sugar are substantially smaller than two years ago, though 
imports have shown a rising trend. The intake of butter, as 
the stocks in cold storage show, on the other hand, has re- 
mained stationary, but reserves of tea appear to be ample. 

Both imports and stocks of wool have shown an increase; 
those of cotton are appreciably smaller. Imports of iron 
ore have been reduced, and, in view of the expansion 
of activity in the iron and steel industry, stocks cannot be 
very substantial. Imports of petroleum and products rose 
between 1937 and 1938, but there was no further increase 
in the first half of this year, though consumption has pro- 
bably tended to expand owing to the increase in business 
activity and the number of motor vehicles in use. The 
official import figures, it should be noted, do not, however, 
include the oil brought to this country in the Admiralty’s 
own tankers. Rubber stocks are substantially down com- 
pared with a year ago, and imports in the first six 
months of this year were not much more than one-half 
of what they were in the corresponding period in 1938. 
So far as non-ferrous metals are concerned, stocks of tin 
and lead are heavier than a year ago, but those of copper 
and spelter are slightly smaller. In timber, imports were 
reduced sharply between 1937 and 1938, but the intake 
in January-June this year showed an increase, and stocks 
of soft wood are estimated at 24 to 3 million tons, or about 
six months’ consumption. 

The impression left by an examination of available 
statistics confirms the suspicion that the task of accumu- 
lating reserves of foodstuffs and raw materials has not yet 
been completed. While it is impossible, in the absence of 
complete data, to calculate how many months’ consump- 
tion existing stocks represent, the evidence suggests that 
in many cases reserves have actually dwindled. Mr W. S. 
Morrison’s statement in the House of Commons on July 
12th that trade stocks and Government reserves of nearly 
all essential raw materials are more than adequate for three 
months’ consumption on the basis of estimated war require- 
ments, shows that the Government is still not fully alive to 
the importance of large reserves as a deterrent against 
attack and as a source of strength in war. It is impossible 
to say certainly whether the wastage of shipping in war 
would be greater or smaller than in 1914-18. It would be 
the height of folly to assume that it will be smaller or 
even the same, It is to be hoped that the Government will 
lose no time in filling what appears to be a wide gap in 
our defences. Moreover, in contrast to armaments, raw 
materials can serve civil as well as military needs, and, as 
present prices are comparatively low, the Government 
would do well to consider investing a considerable sum— 
Sir Arthur Salter’s figure is £100-£150 millions—on 
strengthening our resources. 


CONSUMPTION AND Stocks 1n U.K. 
(In thousands of tons.) 


000 A220 20F%R890F%%R%R 


QO 


87 
Notes.—S— Available supplies, i.e. home 


Stocks 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 


Amounts at given date 


20 23 
6 9 


i.e. available supplies and changes in socks. (1) In terms of rew. 


(2) Converted into tons at rate of 1 bale = 33 tons. 3) tectuding oil from coal. (4) Metal content. 
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Finance and Banking 


Re-armament and Treasury Bills.— The prospect of 
having to find a home for some £ 150,000,000 of additional 
Treasury bills is causing no qualms in discount market and 
banking circles. On the contrary, the reaction to the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement has been one of disappointment at 
the “modest” proportion of the total borrowing which is 
to be found by increasing the floating debt. The best in- 
dication of this reception of the news was provided by the 
fall in the Treasury bill rate from 16s. 8d. to 15s. 8d. per 
cent. on the morrow of the Chancellor’s statement and by 
the weak undertone of discount rates over the past week. 
The losses of gold by the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and the corresponding reduction in the available volume of 
Treasury Bills, had created a deficiency of liquid assets 
which must be made good by further short-term borrowing 
before the banking system can be expected to take the 
active part required of it in making the issue of longer- 
term stock a success. In the twelve months to March, 1939, 
the Exchange Account lost 39,430,000 ounces of gold or, 
say, £285,000,000. Over the same period clearing bank 
deposits fell by £113,100,000 and their bills discounted and 
short loans by £69,100,000. To complete the statistical 
picture for this period of twelve months it should be added 
that the issue of Treasury bills issued by tender had fallen 
by £125,000,000, while the tap bills had risen by 
£205,900,000. By April of this year, therefore, the banking 
system, owing to this exodus of foreign funds and the 
corresponding contraction of Treasury bills, was suffering 
from a genuine dearth of liquid assets, and the clearing 
banks’ ratio of such assets to deposits had fallen to under 
29 per cent. That position has, however, been largely 
corrected—not by a return of gold into the Exchange 
Account, but by financing the much increased current 
deficit by Treasury bill borrowing. Since April the clear- 
ing bank deposits have risen by {64,000,000 and their 
combined holding of bills and short loans by £68,900,000, 
while their liquidity ratio has now recovered to 31.7 per 
cent. Over the same period tender Treasury bills have risen 
by £107,000,000 and tap bills by £52,000,000. 


* * * 


Scope for Expansion.—On this evidence it is clear 
that the liquidity position of the clearing banks has already 
returned to normal. But this does not mean that the scope 
for absorption of additional bills by the banking system has 
been exhausted. The June clearing bank returns showed a 
cash ratio of 10.6 per cent. Assuming the banks to be 
prepared to let this ratio fall to 10 per cent.—and given 
the increase in other liquid assets they might well be ready 
to see it fall even below this conventional figure—there 
should on the basis of the volume of bank cash of 
£235,213,000 be room for a further expansion of £133 
millions in Treasury bills and/or short loans and a corre- 
sponding increase in deposits. As the Exchequer returns 
show that £254 millions of expenditure for the current 
financial year has already been allocated to loan account, 
this leaves the balance of approximately £125 millions of 
Treasury bill borrowing within the scope of the t 
credit structure. One should, however, beware of these 
direct calculations. It is evident that loan expenditure on 
the proposed scale cannot be isolated in its effect on the 
banking structure to the item of bills discounted or the 
related total of short loans. Even without the “ multiplier ” 
bank advances would feel some impact from the defence 
expenditure. Even if the net expansion in the Treasury bill 
indebtedness—after the funding has been completed—is to 
be limited this year to £150 millions, it looks as though 
some expansion in bank cash and in the total of bank 
deposits will have to occur. And it is more than question- 
able whether the expansion in the floating debt can be 
limited to this figure. The Supplementaries introduced 
after the Chancellor’s statement have already carried the 


projected loan expenditure to well over the £500 million 
mark, and in addition there are the credits for £60 millions, 
excluding interest, to our allies to be financed ultimately by 
further expansion of the floating debt in this country. The 
prospect, therefore, favours some general expansion of the 
credit structure. In judging the size of this expansion and its 
inflationary potential we must beware of making uncondi- 
tional comparisons with the totals of twelve or eighteen 
months ago. Since then we have lost the best part of £300 
millions of foreign funds. If the deflationary effect of that 
efflux on bank deposits and banking assets is countered, as 
at present, by uncovered Government expenditure the 
process can hardly be regarded as one of normal reflation. 


* * * 


June Clearing Bank Averages.—Special interest 
attaches to the clearing bank figures this month in view of 
the prospect of an expansion in the tender issue of Trea- 
sury bills. The rise in discounts has already been referred 
to. Of the other items, the small fall in advances is dis- 
appointing, for the industrial recovery ought by this time 
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to be making itself felt in the demand for bank credit; 
advances, however, are only £7.3 millions higher than a 
year ago. 


* * * 


Chinese Dollar in Retreat.—Within the space of 
little more than a month the Anglo-Chinese Stabilisation 
Fund has, for the second time, been obliged to unpeg the 
Chinese dollar rate and let the ex find a lower level. 
After its break from 84d. in the first week of June the 
dollar remained stable at 64d. until Tuesday this week, 
when the authorities in charge of the Fund were again 
forced to let it slide to around 5d., followed by a further 
setback to 44d. on Thursday. This. sudden withdrawal 
of the Fund from the market followed immediately and 
significantly on the application of the new exchange 
regulations in Northern China, by which the whole of the 
foreign exchange proceeds of export trade from this area 
now fiows into Japanese-controlled channels. Shanghai's 
trade balance has been going from bad to worse this year 
owing largely to this diversion of the proceeds of export 
trade into the accounts of one or other of the puppet central 
banks, and for the first five months of the year the deficit 
had reached the equivalent of over {£11 millions. The 
move in Northern China promises an accentuation of this 
tendency. Moreover, the export of capital from China has 
been proceeding on a moderate but persistent scale, despite 
the “wei-wah” currency regulations which severely 
restricted withdrawals of funds from Chinese banks. The 
exodus of funds may well have derived some stimulus 
from the opening of the Tokyo talks and the fears among 
many Chinese that they may lead to British concessions 00 
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issues far beyond those immediately raised by the Tientsin 
blockade. Whatever the explanation, it is evident that 
pressure on the Stabilisation Fund compelled another 
downward adjustment of the exchange rate. It is interest- 
ing to note that the “H.H.” dollar circulated by the 
Japanese-controlled authorities in the Yangtse basin, and 
which on its recent introduction was pegged to the National 
dollar, has now abandoned that link and is being pegged— 
rather nominally it is true—at 6d. Whether the Chinese 
dollar is to depreciate further must largely depend on the 
willingness of the United States and Great Britain to rein- 
force the Stabilisation Fund or other reserves of the 
Chinese Government by the grant of further credits. The 
dislocation of Chinese export trade is likely to increase and 
not diminish in the immediate future, while China’s needs 
of imported materials must increase. Under such circum- 
stances, the careful control of the local paper currency and 
the confidence and purchasing power which that currency 
continues to command have ceased to be fundamental 
determinants of the Chinese dollar’s exchange value. 


* * * 


Silver’s Precarious Balance .— After its recent tribu- 
lations, the silver market has found temporary equilibrium 
at about 163d., which was the spot price every day until 
Thursday of this week. This balance, however, has every 
appearance of extreme precariousness. The American export 
price admittedly remains steady at 35 cents, and well-in- 
formed advices from the United States suggest that the 
quotation will probably remain at this level unless the 
United States Treasury is provoked into making a further 
downward by the behaviour of the sterling price for 
the metal. At 163d., the sterling price is at a premium not 
only on the shipping parity to the United States but on the 
straight dollar parity. This is due to the persistence of 
Indian buying, which has been stimulated to an extraor- 
dinary degree by the recent fall in the price of the metal. 
The Indian ryot judges the value of silver not in terms of 
American silver policy, of which he has never heard and 
which in any case he would fail to understand, but by an 
instinctive appreciation which comes to him as part of 
India’s long traditional use of silver. At the present price, 
silver seems cheap to him and consequently the up-country 
offtake from Bombay which should be dwindling to negli- 
gible proportions with the advent of the monsoon season 
has been running during the past week at the unusually 
high average of 250 to 300 bars a day. That offtake cannot 
last much longer, and when it disappears the main prop 
sustaining the sterling silver price over the dollar parity 
will have been withdrawn. Another factor, which is acting in 
the same direction, but from the supply side, is the attrac- 
tion to London of some Mexican silver which is being sold 
here rather than in New York, owing to the premium in- 
cluded in the sterling price. The prospects, therefore, seem 
to favour some downward reaction in the sterling quotation, 
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following its recent recovery. The steadiness of the Ameri- 
can price and the existence of a substantial bear account 
in silver on this side are, however, two factors which should 
prevent this reaction from developing into another rout. 


* * * 


Credits for New Zealand.—The unexpectedly pro- 
tracted negotiations for the grant of additional credits to 
New Zealand have this week reached partial success. The 
United Kingdom Government has agreed in principle 
that the facilities of the Exports Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment will be made available to finance imports of U.K. 
goods into New Zealand. Credits up to £5,000,000 will be 
available for purchase by the New Zealand Government 
for defence purposes, and a further £4,000,000 of short 
term credit facilities will be available for approved exports 
from this country to New Zealand importers other than the 
Government. It will be very important for the New Zealand 
exchange position to know whether the £4,000,000 of 
private credits will be available for the financing of goods 
already ordered or whether they will only apply to trans- 
actions still to be initiated. If the latter is the case, the 
next few weeks may see the development of an uncomfort- 
ably tight situation in the New Zealand exchange position. 
The negotiations connected with the maturity of 
£17,000,000 New Zealand stock on January Ist next are 
proceeding satisfactorily and may be said to have virtually 
reached a successful conclusion. 


* * w 


New York Bank Statements.—The intensification 
of the flow of refugee money to the United States since 
last summer is well illustrated in the June 30th statements 
of the Chase National Bank and the National City Bank. 
As may be seen from the table, which gives the chief 
items of the statements, the deposits of both banks show 
a further big increase; and since their advances have fallen 


Chase National National City 


As at June 30 1938 1939 1938 1939 
($ millions) 


Cash, etc 1,208 610 825 
Government securities ... 835 529 
Loans, discounts, etc. ... 575 525 
Deposits 2,696 1,761 


off, they have been hard put to it to find any outlet for 
their funds. As a result, their holdings of Government 
securities, which last year were approximately equal to 
loans and discounts, have now well outstripped them. The 
banks’ cash, too, shows a big increase; the cash items of 
the Chase National are equal to about 44 per cent. of the 
deposits, while for the National City the percentage is 
40. Both banks remain, therefore, in an abnormally liquid 


position. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Money Market 


Last week’s fall in the average rate at 
which the £35 millions of Treasury Bills 
were allotted to 15s. 8.99d. was not 
unexpected in spite of the pros 

a big increase in the tender issue 
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finance re-armament. Total applications 
were again smaller at £63.3 millions, 
and the market syndicate, which raised 
its bid by 3d. to £99 16s., secured an 
allotment quota of 51 per cent. against 
44 per cent. There was no immediate 
fall in other discount rates, but a some- 
what easier tendency set in when the 
result of the tenders for the four 
Northern Ireland Treasury 

Bills became known. The amount on 
offer was £600,000 and the applica- 
tions totalled £4.5 millions. The mini- 
mum price accepted was £99 15s, 2d., 
equivalent to a discount rate of 
14s. 8.42d., which, all things considered, 
Se ee ee aes 
purchases 0: to relieve any possible 
ing from the fall in 

bankers’ deposits last week have pro- 


vided the main feature of the discount 
market. As a consequence, although 
bond money has been in good demand, 
it is still available at $-} per cent. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


Apart from the Chinese dollar, which 
is discussed in a Finance Note, chief 
interest this week has been centred in the 
guilder. The improvement noted at the 
end of last week has been maintained, 
and, except for a reaction on Wednes- 
day, when at one time selling from 
Amsterdam raised the rate to 8.784 fi, 
the quotation has moved in favour of 
the guilder. On Thursday afternoon the 
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Investment 


Markets and Defence Borrowing.—The time-table 
for defence borrowing has formed the staple of market 
discussion this week. As we show in a leading article on 
page 169, the reaction of the gilt-edged market to the dis- 
closure that defence borrowing will absorb more than {500 
millions this year has been relatively moderate. In fact, 
the market’s preoccupation seems mainly to be whether a 
loan is imminent, rather than the global burden of the 
borrowing programme upon the capital market and its 
repercussions on Britain’s economic position. The Sudan 
Government issue this week has at least suggested that, 
since the authorities are still prepared to admit outside 
trustee borrowers, the probabilities are rather against a 
public issue before the holiday season. Yet it would be 
premature to dismiss the possibility (discussed on page 170) 
that a special issue designed to appeal to the money market 
might be offered within the next fortnight. For a brief 
space this week it seemed that the equity markets, at long 
last, had drawn the obvious moral from the prodigious level 
of loan expenditure. Wall Street, admittedly, had pointed 
the way for London with a startling five-point rise on 
Monday, accompanied by a turnover of 13 million shares. 
But London’s response was not merely automatic, although 
it made due provision for the factor which had so greatly 
impressed Wall Street—the prospect for a negotiated 
settlement of the Danzig question. Yet the rise, which was 
not assisted by any cordial expansion in business, lost its 
impetus in mid-week, partly on President Roosevelt’s in- 
ability to carry Congress with him on the revision of 
neutrality legislation. Basically, however, the instinct of the 
market this week has been sound; it has reduced quota- 
tions for gilt-edged stocks more nearly to fit the magnitude 
of defence borrowing; and it has been more inclined than 
for many weeks past to consider the claims of equities. 
Even granted the present relaxation of political tension, 
that is a risk-laden enterprise; but it is one which finds 
reasonable economic justification at present. 


* * * 


Czech Assets and Bond Movements.—It was ane 
nounced in the House of Commons last week that after the 
Parliamentary recess a scheme would be drawn up for the 
disposal of Czecho-Slovakian assets in this country which 


are estopped under the Czecho-Slovakia (Restriction on 
Banking Accounts) Act of last autumn. In addition to 
claims of British holders, the scheme is apparently to pro- 
vide for repayment to the Treasury of the £6 millions 
advanced to the former Czech government, and for assis- 
tance to refugees from the unexpended part of this country’s 
£4 millions gift. The important question whether the 
Government’s claims will rank pari passu with other credi- 
tors, or in priority, has not been explicitly answered, 
despite a further request for information in the House. If 
the British Government makes a first claim for £6 millions 
and for further sums paid to refugees (of which {2} mil- 
lions is covered in a Supplementary estimate this week) out 
of £10 millions which were originally believed to comprise 
a free gift, the outlook for other creditors is considerably 
affected. The net total of Czech assets in London pub- 
lished early in June was about £16 millions, from which 
claims on bank balances totalled {34 millions, and on bonds 
(face value) £24 millions. Czech 8 per cent. bonds rose 
by 13 points to 64 at the end of last week, on the some- 
what premature assumption that repayment might be 
effected under the scheme. Second thoughts, however, have 
been more cautious, and in mid-week the bonds lost 9 
points at 58. Prague 74 per cent. bonds, which also en- 
joyed an initial jump of 9 points to 48, have advanced fur- 
ther to 50, on the payment of the May coupon. These 
movements, however, flatter the volume of business passing 
in either direction. 
* * * 


Roumanian and Brazilian Bonds .—The coming into 
force last Monday of the new Anglo-Roumanian pay- 
ments agreement raises again the question of service on 
Roumanian bonds. The allocation of part of the clearing 
funds to the service of the bonds is to be determined “in 
accordance with detailed arrangements made or to be 
made between the Roumanian Government and the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders.” While the agreement does not 
itself deal with coupon payments, it re-defines the class of 
holders which the detailed scheme will affect. Hitherto, 
bond service through the clearing has been made available 
only on holdings in British hands as at May 4, 1936. 
The new agreement, however, brings within this definition, 
and thus within the scope of the clearing, not only U.K. 





rate was quoted at 8.74% fl., compared ee 
with 8.79} fl. last Saturday. The for- 
ward guilder has also improved. The 
discount on the three months’ rate has Date 
given way to a small premium of # c. 
The sterling-dollar rate moved strongly 
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The Bullion Market 


‘THERE has been a revival of gold hoard- 
ing this week, orders from the Con- 
tinent accounting for the greater part 
of the turnover each day. As the Ex- 
change Account has been an unwilling 
seller, and very little other gold has 
been offered, buyers have been fairly 
severely rationed. The Customs returns 


show the export of nearly £84 millions 
of gold to the U.S.A. this week, but by 
far the greater part of this is official gold 
as arbitrage business has been very 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE note circulation shows an expected 
small contraction this week, but again 





fast. It is expected, however, that the 
position will be rectified in a week oF 
so. In the meantime, the special pur- 
chases of September and October bills, 
which have provided the main feature 
of the money market this week, have r¢- 
lieved the situation; and bankers’ de- 
posits, though still low, are £8.4 millions 
higher on the week, the counterpart of 
the special bill purchases being reflected 
in the increases in Government and 
other securities. 
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residents, but any holder of the following sterling issues : 
41 per cent. Consolidation (Funding) Loan 1934 issued in 
London by the Council of Foreign Bondholders; 4 per cent. 
External Loan, 1922; 7 per cent. Monopolies Loan, 1929 
(sterling issue); and sterling bonds of the 44 per cent. 
Loan of 1913. It is to be presumed that a statement will 
be made regarding the possible effect of the new agreement 
on the Roumanian debt service. Steps towards a Brazilian 
debt arrangement are indicated in the announcement that 
the Brazilian Government would welcome a representative 
of British bondholders to discuss the position with the 
Minister of Finance. Similar invitations, it is believed, were 
extended to American and French holders, and the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders have announced their acceptance 
of the Brazilian Government’s invitation. 


* * * 


Unit Trust Escrow Funds.—The question of the 
adequacy of the escrow funds which was raised by The 
Economist (though not answered publicly) in connection 
with the transfer of certain trusts of the British General 
group to new management, has been raised in the House 
of Commons this week. Sir Joseph Leech asked whether, 
in view of recent disclosures concerning the affairs of 
British General Fixed Trust, regulations under the Preven- 
ton of Fraud (Investments) Act would be framed so that 
a unit trust would not be recognised unless the escrow fund 
was adequate for the future service of the trust and was 
retained in the hands of the trustees. Mr Oliver Stanley’s 
reply makes it clear that under Section 16 of the Act the 
Board will have to be satisfied, before authorising any unit 
trust scheme, that the trust deed provides for the estab- 
lishment of a fund to meet administration expenses and for 
regulating the application of that fund. Consequently the 
Board would need to be satisfied that the service of the 
trust was safeguarded in the manner suggested by Sir 
Joseph Leech. The minimum limits of safe provision are 
now fully established in unit trust practice; hence the 
warning implicit in Mr Stanley’s answer should be heeded 
by any unit trust to which it might apply, and it will be 
welcomed by unit holders at large. 


Company Notes 


Stewarts and Lloyds-Stanton Merger Proposals. 
—The announcement of a provisional offer from Stewarts 
and Lloyds to Stanton Ironworks stockholders on 
Wednesday this week was completely unexpected. 
Without doubt, it heralds one of the most far-reaching 
changes in the British iron and steel industry for many 
years. Briefly, the terms provide, first, for the exchange 
of £1 6 per cent. first preference stock of Stewarts and 
Lloyds for £1 of 6 per cent. preference stock of Stanton 
Ironworks. To this there can be no possible exception. 
Secondly, ordinary stockholders will be offered {1 
deferred stock of Stewarts and Lloyds, together with 
12s. 6d. to be satisfied partly in 5 per cent. third 
preference stock, taken at 22s. per £1 unit, compared 
with a market price of 22s, 6d., and partly in cash. These 
terms were naturally regarded as distinctly generous for 
Stanton Ironworks ordinary stock, which, after having 
advanced significantly before the announcement, jumped 
by 5s. 9d. to 52s. 6d. on Wednesday. Stewarts and 
Lloyds deferred, on the other hand, declined by 2s. 3d. 
to 42s, 3d., leaving a margin of 10s. 3d. between current 
prices, compared with a maximum differential of slightly 
less than 12s. 6d., allowing for expenses of exchange. 
On the eve of the offer, Stanton ordinary stock provided a 
yield of £4 5s. 7d. per cent., compared with £5 12s. 5d. 
per cent. for Stewarts and Lloyds deferred. That 
difference in return is attributable to the manifest earnings 
and dividend stability of Stanton Ironworks through 
800d years and bad (coupled, perhaps, with a reasonable 
€xpectation of some further capital bonus in future 
years) and to the view that Stewarts and Lloyds profit 
record in recent years suggests greater liability of earnings 
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to cyclical fluctuations. The latter is, to some extent, 
a valid point, but it should not be overstressed in view 
of the power of Corby to put the company on an 
unprecedented earnings plane during the past two years. 
Stanton Ironworks ordinary stockholders will, therefore, be 
exchanging a stable holding, which has paid 10 per cent. 
for some years (with a margin of 16-6 per cent. for 
1938-39) for a progressive equity which paid 12} per 
cent. for 1937 and 1938, covered with earnings margins 
of 15-1 per cent. and 13-5 per cent. respectively. In 
addition, they may count on a yield of approximately 
4} per cent. from the Stewarts and Lloyds third 
preference stock, and, say, a similar return upon the 
cash portion of the consideration. Compared with their 
dividend yield before the offer, of 4-28 per cent. for 
Stanton, the terms are equivalent roughly to a return of 
6°55 per cent. 


* * * 


The Basis of the Merger.—Such a relatively favour- 
able offer suggests that Stewarts and Lloyds are anxious 
to encourage acceptance of their proposals. It is readily 
to be understood that the directors of Stanton Ironworks 
should have insisted on satisfactory payment; but the 
essential fact is that such insistence has been satisfied by 
a board whose financial acumen is widely appreciated. 
It would seem that competition between the two groups 
has been growing. Stanton are the leading producers 
of spun iron pipes, which compete at many points with 
the steel tube products of Stewarts and Lloyds. If the 
merger is approved, therefore, the home market in 
tubes and pipes will be almost completely integrated, 
apart from non-competitive concrete pipes. It is, 
perhaps, doubtful if collaboration between the two 
groups will proceed to the point of Stanton’s supplying 
pig-iron to the Corby plants, owing to technical 
difficulties which are involved. But substantial fruits 
would result from the merger without such technical 
integration. Stanton Ironworks stockholders may perhaps 
feel that some advance indication of the negotiations 
might reasonably have been given, and the sharp rise 
in the ordinary stock from 43s. 9d. to 46s. 9d. during the 
week before the announcement was made has attracted 
some comment. But, in general, the scheme should 
commend itself without reservation. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Group Inquiries .—One of the prin- 
cipal points in the circular to Commonwealth Mining and 
Finance shareholders, issued at the end of last week, was 
the decision of the directors of eight companies in the 
group (Commonwealth Mining and Finance, Anglo- 
Australian Gold Development, Beryl Gold, Great Boulder 
Mining and Finance, Meekatharra Gold Mines, Mur- 
chison, North Kalgurli United and Southern Cross) to 
apply to the Board of Trade for an investigation of the 
companies’ affairs under Section 135 of the Companies 
Act. Certain applications have already been filed this week, 
and it is understood, in addition, that the board of Great 
Boulder Proprietary has decided not to oppose the appli- 
cation of the “ Grundt Committee” for the appointment 
of a Board of Trade inspector. Whether this procedure is 
ideally suited to the circumstances of the controversy— 
which is technically limited to the withdrawal of facili- 
ties for dealing in these shares on the Stock Exchange—is 
open to argument. For if the anxiety of the directors of the 
companies concerned is to satisfy shareholders regarding 
rumours and incorrect statements, the majestic progress of 
a Board of Trade investigation is hardly the most 
expeditious method, even granted the assurances of Mr de 
Bernales that all information which s a will be 

vided regarding any transaction in which the companies 

fa London or pe bar in which Mr de Bernales or any 

of his family have been, or are, shareholders, have been 

interested. The difficulty, however, is that any share- 

holders’ or private investigation might come to grief on 

— issues, which an official investigation would at 
avo: 
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The “Family” Companies.—The fact that the 
memorandum circulated to Commonwealth Mining and 
Finance shareholders last week included copies of corre- 
spondence between the Stock Exchange Committee and 
the company’s brokers, which raised questions regarding 
the interests of Mr de Bernales and his family in Australian 
Machinery and Investment Company (the principal vendor 
company for the majority of the issues) and referred to 
other companies, has directed attention to the cluster of 
“family ” companies associated with the group. Australian 
Machinery and Investment was formed on December 19, 
1924, with an issued share capital of £194,780. The latest 
list of shareholdings, as at June 22, 1939, shows that Mr 
de Bernales holds 500 shares of £1, Mrs D. I. Faye 38,947 
shares, Mrs B. M. Trethowan 23,890 shares, while four 
companies, London Arcade, Ltd., Ascot Estates, Lid., 
Kook-a-Burra Investments and Austmac Investments, 
together hold 131,436 shares. These holdings apparently 
correspond to transfers of shares from members of Mr de 
Bernales’ family. The shares of Kook-a-Burra Investments 
are now held by Australian Machinery and Investment. 
Austmac Investments has an issued capital of £837,717, 
largely held by Mrs Helen F. de Bernales and Mrs E. M. 
Trethowan. According to inquiries made by The Financial 
News in Perth, London Arcade has an issued capital of 
£A165,070, of which Australian Machinery and Invest- 
ment holds £A165,066, while the latter concern also holds 
£A490,196 of a total issued capital of £A490,200 of Ascot 
Estates. The memorandum issued last week included a 
statement by Mr de Bernales regarding the formation of 
Australian Machinery and Investment as a family invest- 


ment company, declaring that, while he was entitled to two- . 


thirds of any dividend declared, no payments had been 
made in the history of the company. Moreover, Mr de 
Bernales’ directors’ remuneration had always been waived. 
The statement indicated that neither Mr de Bernales nor 
Australian Machinery and Investment had ever been a 
shareholder in Mercer’s Trust. Control, in fact, appears to 
reside in Austmac Investments. 


* * * 


Bristol Aeroplane Activity.—Capacity production 
in the aircraft industry has not brought massive increases 
in earnings and dividends for shareholders. Mr W. G. 
Verdon Smith’s speech at the Bristol Aeroplane meeting 
this week explained some of the reasons, which have, in 
fact, been apparent to long-sighted investors for some 
months. The authorities’ control over contract prices is 
close—witness the new agreement for fixing the prices of 
aircraft and engines which has replaced the McLintock 
agreement, and takes account of the enormous expansion 
in orders, the extension of sub-contracting, and provision 
of capital by the Government. In addition, depreciation 
is necessarily heavy; N.D.C. and A.P.D. have increased 
the incidence of taxation; and the aircraft companies must 
necessarily anticipate the day when the present scale of 
demand subsides. Perhaps this latter anticipation puts less 
than due stress on the replacement demand for military 
aircraft, for reasons of obsolescence alone. But the com- 
bination of all the factors together does not suggest a 
rapidly increasing return for aircraft shareholders. The 
present yield basis of Bristol Aeroplane, assuming a 15 
per cent. dividend, is £7 17s. per cent. It is a satisfactory 
return, in view of the chairman’s expectation that the 
sume year’s profits should - be less than in 1938, but it 

oes not suggest t scope for any considerab ia- 
tion in Sate a“ ‘ ee 
* * * 


Furness, Withy and Shipping Prospects.—In the 
past twelve months, shipping companies have experienced 
nesses 
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a severe fall in profits. The trend of freight rates has 
varied considerably between different routes, but they have 
fluctuated, generally, around a low level. The reduction of 
over £115,000 from £620,681 to £505,121 in the total 
profits of Furness, Withy and Co.—whose functions com. 
bine those of a holding and an operating company—is nor 
surprising, though some disappointment may be felt that 
the latest total is lower than that of 1936-37. In spite of a 
reduction of £50,000 in depreciation provision to £300,000, 
the lower dividend of 4 per cent., against 5 per cent., is 
short-earned by one-half per cent., equivalent to nearly 
£25,000, which is met by a draft on the carry-forward, 
Shareholders, who are already acquainted with the diffi- 
culties of the shipping industry last year, will find no 
extended comment in the Furness, Withy report, beyond 
a reference to political unrest and unsettled conditions of 
international trade. The information that can be obtained 
from the profit and loss accounts of the past three years 
is set out below : — 


Years ended April 30, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

POUR o.ccunccinntonetnnedtnnsenass 544,744 620,681 505,121 
Depreciation .........s.ssssseeees 350,000 350,000 300,000 
Preference dividends ............ 56,719 55,312 54,375 
Ordinary stock— 

Bares ccccsrcrescccssccesdsesiccs 138,025 215,369 150,746 

DE aceiccdioctsicedeisidbtbonssce 135,000 217,500 174,000 

Bapead %  ccscccsecctnescocsese 3-1 5-0 3:5 

fh ae 3 5 4 
Curry forward — .......secceseeees 213,812 211,682 188,428 


The balance sheet shows few substantial changes, apart 
from an apparent transfer of £500,000 from general to 
investment reserve. Investments in shipping and other sub- 
sidiaries are little changed at £5,637,671, and comprise 
nearly half the balance sheet total. Freight rates and car- 
goes are still sub-normal, but the company should derive 
some benefit from the Government’s shipping assistance 
measures. At the current price of 16s. 7}d., however, 
Furness, Withy £1 ordinary shares must be reckoned well 
priced, in view of their yield of £4 16s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


W. and T. Avery Progress.—This company’s profits 
record over the last cycle amply illustrates the virtues of 
steady expansion of a well-established trade. Profits, after 
taxation, for the year ended March 31st show an increase 
from £212,745 to £221,367, equivalent to 4.1 per cent. De- 
preciation absorbs £46,019 against £41,392, but other 
allocations for fees, pension fund and reserve are un- 
changed on the year. The dividend on the ordinary shares 
is maintained at the traditional rate of 15 per cent., and 
£70,891 is carried forward compared with £65,149 
brought in. An analysis of the accounts for the last three 
years is given below: — 

Years to March 31, 
1937 1938 1939 


Profits and dividends  ..........cseceees a0}05 212,745 221,367 
Depreciation ........scssssssseceseseeees 32,550 41,392 46,019 
Directors’ fees, tC. ....scccsesesesseees 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Pensions fund — .........ccccceccccccuccece 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Preference dividends ..................... 11,349 11,257 10,825 
Ordinary shares :— 
MU oissecsiridics gages ei 145,296 140,096 144,523 
TONE ss ssecscititsidiicknatsk-. ALLA in dike 97,608 95,027 93,782 
nae a 22-3 22:1 23-1 
EG re ere 15 15 15 
DORON» So cicdccbicetiie iis 45 45,000 45,000 
Carry forward .......cccccscceccsseeceees S080 65,149 70,891 







_ The balance sheet reveals an entirely satisfactory p0s!- 
tion. Reserves for taxation and liability for creditors have 
increased from £521,496 to £575,102 while the general 
reserve will become £320,000. Freehold and leasehold 
properties now stand at £151,513 as compared with 
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£142,868. Shares in subsidiary and associate companies 
are Vi ly at £308,974, but advances have in- 
creased from £404,816 to £437,431. Cash holdings (ex- 
cluding funds earmarked in the pensions fund) have in- 
creased from {£65,617 to £149,533 while investments now 
stand at £392,604 due to a further £15,000 invested 
in municipal mortgages redeemable at par. The interests 
of the company and its subsidiaries in the capital equip- 
ment and general engineering industries are widely varied. 
While the company is probably not excluded from the in- 
direct benefits of re-armament, it is one of the few in its 
class regarding which the defence aspect has not been 
stressed. Anticipations of continued progress on a solid 
civil basis are reflected in the yield of £4 5s. 9d. for the £1 
ordinary shares, which now stand at 70s. 


* * * 


Canadian Eagle Oil.—Carrying the burden of a full 
year’s payment under its guarantees to Mexican Eagle, 
Canadian Eagle has yet been able to maintain the 1938 rate 
of ordinary dividend at 6d. per share. The margin of earn- 
ings over distribution has been reduced, however, to under 
1d. per ordinary share, but themain factor which has reduced 
the available balance (after paying 23.88 Canadian cents 
on each participating preference share) from £574,639 to 
£338,923 is general trading difficulties and not the Mexican 
Eagle guarantees. Eagle Oil and Shipping Company, the 
shipping and marketing subsidiary, suffered a reduction in 
trading profits to £782,655 against £1,050,307 (since prices 
of motor spirit fell more than costs), and distributed only 
10 per cent. against 14 per cent. But sales volume was 
apparently slightly lower, for although purchases of oil 
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products rose from 24,586,010 barrels to 25,310,400 barrels 
in 1938, stocks increased by 1,500,000 barrels and the 
company borrowed some £750,000 from the parent com- 
pany to finance higher refined stocks. The course of 


Canadian Eagle profits in the past three years is shown 
below : — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 
933,126 895,752 679,392 
Dr. 86,090 Dr. 95,934 Dr. 65,106 
847,036 799,818 614,286 


28,001 28,869 31,629 


Dividends, etc., received 
Less Aruba oil operation 
Total income 


Expenses ’ 
Company’s pref. dividends ... 193,371 179,886 164,533 
Paid under guarantee bee 


16,424 69,201 
Balance 625,664 574,639 348,923 
Ordinary shares :— 


Earned (d. per share) : 11-3 6-9 
Paid (d. per share) 6 6 


Carry forward 108,062 379,494 425,210 


Losses on oil trading are smaller than in 1937, but the 
Mexican Eagle guarantees absorbed £10,800, as before, for 
the participating preference shares and £58,401 for the first 
preference shares, against £5,624 in respect of two months 
in the preceding year. But for these Mexican Eagle pay- 
ments, Canadian Eagle ordinary shares would have shown 
earnings of 11.7d. in 1937 and 8.3d. last year. In the 
balance sheet, the main change is a reduction from 
£3,679,913 to £676,088 in net floating assets which is offset 
by a rise from £8,356,229 to £10,258,782 in subsidiary in- 
terests and from £570,622 to £1,446,547 in exploration 


The National City Bank of New York 


(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of America) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Gold Abroad or in Transit 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed).. 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation (Including Paris 


twenty-five 
Foreign 
Countries 


Office) 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
London Offices: 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 


City Bank Farmers 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 
11 Waterloo Place, 


SW.1 957.060.537.72 of United States 


Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 
vidend 


$ 824,543,860.39 
1,732,922.74 
626,450,839.47 
56,106,026.61 
80,524,734.46 
76,084 944.00 
488,144,877.68 
8,798,219.46 
12,472,688.93 
3,735,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
44,705,142.35 
656,100.68 
818,434.39 


$2,232,773,791.16 


$2,062,823,358.98 
$32,822,478.75 
15,796,830.94 


17,025,647.81 
1,856,785.92 
4,000,616.11 
5,797,196.00 
3,100,000.00 


138,170,186.34 
$2,232,773,791.16 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 24, 1939. 


t Obligations and $25,611.710.69 of other securities are 


Governmen c 
secure $58,647,977.05 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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tlays. The company suffers the dual disadvantage of a 
diversion of its aie activities from Mexico, and of 
guarantee payments to Mexican Eagle. But it has been 
relatively successful in finding a temporary solution of its 
trading problems, and prospects for 1939 appear some- 
what brighter. At the current price of 7s. 73d., Canadian 
Eagle yield £6 11s. per cent. 


* * * 


Scribbans Setback.—The 6} per cent. reduction 
in Scribbans and Company’s profits for 1938-39 is not in 
itself an unsatisfactory result in view of the effect of the 
crisis last September upon the company’s Christmas trade. 
Up to that point sales had been well maintained. Thus for 
the second year in succession, ordinary and deferred share- 
holders receive no dividends, for in 1937-38 increased pro- 
duction and selling costs were responsible for a substan- 
tial reduction in profits. The following table shows the 
company’s results in the past three years: — 


Years ended April 30, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
TEE - cndeseannttinniieeianenn 150,085 107,274 100,057 
ID 5c .niicnnidamiiibesehens 47,919 32,806 35,033 
Deprecn. and other exp. ...... 26,156 31,699 36,656 
Earned for dividends* — .....+.+s 76,010 42,769 15,868t 
Ordinary shares— 
PIES Ty * acacincctnccsensenece 4-4 2-6 1-0 
DE Wo diinidictcdeniieianiabiiinnen 5 Nil Nil 
SAE. tnesiemeneniiniitiniineniiilia 64,281 Nil Nil 
Deferred shares— 
UR” \scsendhensenmnenienite 12-6 7:4 2:7 
PRD Uw canecissccnsessccsaciecss 144 Nil Nil 
BEG S. concmrentemocemenas 21,427 Nil Nil 
To Development Reserve ...... 30,000 30,000 10,000 
From Development Reserve...Cr.10,000 — Cr. 10,000 
I ass caeedisadinil Cr.30,697 — _ 
Carry forward _............000..- 31,713 74,482 90,350 


* Of which 75% for ordinary and 25% for deferred shares. 
¢ After £12,500 for Special Reserve (Civil Defence). 

An increase of £7,184 is recorded in depreciation, in- 
terest, and taxation charges, but the directors have decided 
to transfer to a special reserve £12,500 to cover the esti- 
mated cost of civil defence work. Without this extra 
burden, earnings for the equity would represent £28,368, 
or 1.7 per cent. for the ordinary and 4.9 per cent. for the 
deferred shares. In recent years, substantial allocations were 
made from revenue to special development reserve (which 
will remain at £150,000), but for the past year no net addi- 
tion is made, though the balance carried forward is fur- 
ther increased from {£74,482 to £90,350. The balance 
sheet illustrates further the somewhat static position of 
the company’s finances, and, out of total assets of 
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£2,340,614, goodwill still accounts for £1,117,549. The 
company’s difficulties hardly appear to be of a purely 
cyclical character and it is difficult to define its prospects 
for the current year. It is equally difficult, therefore, to 
assess the comparative merits of the £1 ordinary shares 
at 6s. 14d., and of the 5s. deferred shares at 3s. 6d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Rubber companies 
account for 20 out of the 62 concerns whose profits are 
totalled in our usual table on page 195. Net profits of 
these 62 companies amount to £3,073,000, compared with 
£3,546,000 for their preceding years—a fall of 13} per 
cent. Aggregate net profits of 1,611 companies reporting 
in 1939 to date amount to £208,515,000, and show a 
reduction of 8 per cent., compared with earnings of 
£227,238,000 for the same companies a year earlier. The 
weck’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and on 
page 180 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 185 of this issue. 
The chairman’s speech at the Bristol Aeroplane meeting 
is discussed in a note on page 176. At the meeting of 
United Dominions Trust, J. Gibson Jarvie declared 
there was no reason why progress should not be maintained. 
The company’s position had been proved liquid and its 
organisation elastic over a year of — tension. Mr 
P. E. Hill informed shareholders of Philip Hill and Part- 
ners that the increased earning capacity (£363,215) of the 
company’s holdings provided over half the total revenue. 
In the latest financial period, £20,000,000 was raised 
in the new issue market, and benefit should be reaped in 
due course from recent preparatory work. At the meeting of 
Amalgamated Dental Company, the chairman declared 
that the company’s fundamental policy was to supply 
materials for the dental profession of the highest possible 
quality. The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, at the Gold Explora- 
tion and Finance meeting, dealt with the position of the 
Central Norseman Gold Corporation. Recent technical 
difficulties have been overcome and operations at greater 
depth, it is hoped, will justify the company’s financial 
assistance. In his address to Allied Bakeries members, Mr 
W. Garfield Weston pointed out that the figure for good- 
will represented less than three years’ earnings. At the 
McDougalls Trust meeting, Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore 
reported that profit margins had been reduced, but that 
the quantity of flour sold had increased substantially. 
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SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 1 AUGUST 3 


AGAIN this week the behaviour of gilt- 
edged and industrial stocks have been in 
contrast. Gilt-edged are perhaps un- 
duly sensitive to day-to-day sentiment, 
while industrials are inclined to harden. 
Changes, however, remain on a small 
scale, and the slow downward drift of 
fixed-interest securities has not been 
accompanied by selling pressure. 

In the gilt-edged market, prices 
subdued as the week started by 
fence expenditure and the extent of 
borrowing as suggested by Sir John 
Simon. Perpetual stocks lost most, War 
Loan declining by 3, while dated stocks 


were more resistant and did not in 
general shed more than 4. On Tuesday 
better sentiment was apparent at first. 
News of the Sudan loan checked the 
improvement but in late dealings there 
was a rally, so that net changes on the 
day were small. Towards mid-week 
quotations were depressed afresh by the 
abandonment for the time being of 
neutrality legislation in the U.S.A., and 
by the further supplementary estimate 
for civil defence. One of the heaviest 


reacted sharply on profit-taking and on 
some switching into Prague 74 per cent. 
bonds. The new payments agreement 
helped Roumanian issues. Brazilian 
stocks were irregular, while Chilean 
bonds rose on sinking fund purchases. 


* 


In anticipation of the half-yearly 
dividend announcements home rails 


improved at first, with preference stocks 
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Tuesday, under the stimulus of Wall 
Street. Conditions otherwise were quiet. 
Moderate gains were general in the iron 
and steel section, despite a less confi- 
dent tone in mid-week. Stanton Iron 
were well supported on the merger pro- 
posals and ended as much as 5s. 9d. up 
on Wednesday, but Stewarts and Lloyds 
receded, Earlier in the week, Stanton 
had advanced on provincial support, 
and then reacted on profit-taking. Coal 
shares gained on Tuesday. Electrical 
equipment issues remained firm but un- 
interesting. Motor shares were represen- 
tative of the markets as a whole, and 
aircraft issues tended to harden. 


Breweries went ahead on Tuesday 
under provincial support, while 
Guinness was particularly favoured on 
Wednesday in anticipation of the final 
dividend. Tobacco shares responded to 
the improved sentiment on Tuesday, 
but could not hold their gains later in 
the week. Rayon issues were in demand, 
Courtaulds being particularly strong on 
Tuesday and Thursday. Stores showed 
scattered modest gains on Tuesday, but 
later ruled dull with some selling by 
short-term operators in mid-week. 
Scribbans were well favoured in the 
provisions group. Among shipping 
shares, Clan Line led a rally on Tues- 
day, but quotations were scarcely tested 
later in the week. The miscellaneous 
group made a mixed showing on Mon- 
day but later responded to the improved 
sentiment elsewhere. Lever and Uni- 
lever, Dunlop, and Turner and Newall 
were well placed in the upward move- 
ment, though they lost ground on 
Wednesday. 


* 


Oil shares, after marking time on 
Monday, went ahead on Wall Street’s 
advance. Anglo-Iranian and “ Shell” 
were in demand in a market short of 
supplies, while Trinidad issues were 
firmer, and interest developed in the 
speculative counters. The improvement 
was not held, however, for in mid-week 
the tone became uncertain and small 
losses resulted on balance. Rubber 
Shares were also affected by the generally 
improved sentiment on Tuesday, but 
despite maintained interest in outside 
issues, leading shares came on offer in 
mid-week. Tea shares were quietly 
steady all the week, though current diffi- 
culties in Mincing Lane and the uncer- 
tain future of tea prices was a restrain- 
ing influence. 


In the mining market, Kaffirs opened 
with small movements on Monday, 
but on Tuesday Crowns, East Geduld 
and Sub Nigel led a general advance 
which was assisted by a shortage of 
Shares and bear covering. Turnover 
dwindled on Wednesday and Thursday 
and prices became easier for choice. 
Developing mines were early adversely 
affected by the latest news from Klerks- 
dorp Consolidated. Later, however, re- 
Straint was discarded and West Wits 
and Western Holdings led a general 
advance. In mid-week some of the gains 
were reduced, though East Dagga- 
fonteins went ahead against the general 
trend. Finance issues moved in sym- 
pathy with producing mines. Among 
West Africans, Ariston was a firm 
feature all the week, but other issues 
showed little changes. Under the lead of 

hodesian coppers, base metals showed 
some buoyancy on Monday and Tues- 
day, but failed to hold their gains in 
mid-week. Tin shares, however, main- 
tained a firm appearance. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total Corres. aha 
1939 : Day 
Bargainst} 7933 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
* int.t 
490 ) 6,480 | 78°5 118-1 
4,75 5,920 78-2 117-7 
. 5, 79-0 117-7 
4,745 5,490 79-1 117°6 
’ 5,840 79°2 117-7 
88-0 123+5 
Mar. 10 | Fan. 3 
73+7 114-9 


_ an, 27 | May1_ 


3 Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100, + 1938 = 100, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Another moderate rise is shown by the 
Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices, which stood at 61-1 on 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939, against 60-7 
a week ago and 62-2 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 
5:66, 5-74 and 5-58 per cent. We 
give below a selection of the component 
indices :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 














Group (and No. | — 
of Securities) (pune 20,| July 11,| July 18,|| High 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Sa 8 seit 
Banks, etc. (10) | 106-4 105-0 | 102-9 | 109-0 
Aircraft mfg.(5)t | 77:3 | 73:1| 74:5 || 96-7 
pte 80-9 | 77:9| 79:1 || 83-6 
Iron and st. (19)| 55-6 | 53°6| 54:7 || 58-4 
se a 76:6 | 74:1| 75:6|| 85-6 
Home rails (4) 43-0 41-7 43°5 49-2 
(20) 60:9 | 59-3] 59:9 || 63-1 


i Assieniastile 










Yield (%) 
Ce ts ee 
July 18,| 7939 


une fe July 11, 
1939 Low 


1939 | 1939 


Group 








| 


CRG seccee 4°31 





Banks, 4°36 | 4°47 || 100-2 
Aircraft manufg. | 10-19 | 10-75 9-46 || 71-9 
GRRE vecvecsontrs 6:41 6:39 | 6:30 || 74:0 
Iron and steel 6:49 | 6°84/ 6:70 || 49-5 
eindibiaeonins 6:19} 6-39| 6-28 | 72-9 
Home rails ...... 0-38 | 0:38; 0-37 i 29°5 
4°81 | 4°96) 4°94 | 55-7 








New York 


On Monday, Wall Street experienced its 
first boomlet for many a day. The Dow 
Jones industrial average rose almost five 
points to 142.58. Higher steel mill 
activity, higher company earnings in 
the June quarter, and rumours of im- 
proved business, especially in textiles, 
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generated the upswing which quickly 
became general under the lead of U.S. 
Steel, General Motors and Du Pont. 
Bonds were firm and active with specu- 
lative issues among the rails in de- 
mand. On Tuesday, the advance con- 
tinued for a time, steel shares being par- 
ticularly firm, but other issues were 
affected by mild profit-taking. In mid- 
week, the Administration’s pronounce- 
ments on the international situation had 
an early depressing effect, but further 
good domestic news provided support 
for steel and aircraft shares. The rally 
spread to other sections of the market, 
and prices finished within a point of 
Tuesday’s close. Iron Age estimates 
steel mill activity this week at 56.5 per 
cent. of capacity, compared with 50 per 
cent. last week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 

y, Inc., of New York, we print 

the following index figures of American 

values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1939 | 
F July | July | July 
Low igh | . > 9, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 








347 Ind’ls. ... | 92-8 \114-5 3 |100-0 
32 Rails ...... +6 | 32-5 | 24-7 | 25-4 | 
40 Utilities. | 77-8 | 88-3t) 82-9 | 85-3 


419 Stocks ... | 79:3 | 95-6 | 83-3 | 85-7 | 8 
Av. yield® .-. |4-34%|3-31% 4-29% 4° 16% 4-00% 
| High| Low| | 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


Daity AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


—_— —— - = —— ——. j 


July 13. July 14 July 15 July 17) July 18 | July 19 
— —— - ee - Wichinisappnaia _ — 
112-7 | 111-9 | 112-3 | 117-0 | 117-9 | 116-3 
| 








1939 High: 130°3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


Totat DEALINGS IN New York 


— 





Stock Exchange Curb 

1980 Ss a i Shares 
Shares Bonds 

000’s | ’s wore 
July 13 | 950 | 5,440 | 132 
14 | 540 4,950 82 
» 15* 210 1,420 43 
17 | 1,750 830 201 
» 18; 1,890 8,240 213 
19 1,020 5,690 134 


* Two-Hour Session 





FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS 


enable comparatively small sums to be spread over a considerable 
number of market leaders, arranged in carefully planned groups. 









SPREAD 








A General Portfolio 


Un Sav Facil ™ 
ique Savings Facilities 
SAVINGS UNIT TRUST 28 
Protection against possible 


Cur 


t GOLD SHARE 15 
Household Goods and Services 

PROVIDENT INVESTORS’ 30 
Completely Flexible Mana, Powers 

INVESTORS’ TRUST 124 


Investors’ General T: 
Security 





Portfolio |Current 








Sub-units in the following closed ‘15 Moorgate ” Trusts can now only 
be purchased as fone when offered for sale by existing sub-unit holders. 
rust. Investor? Gas & Electric Trust. 

First Trust. Investors’ Second General Trust. . 


More than £10,750,000 
has been invested in 
*15 Moorgate’ Unit 
Trusts — 80% of it 
through members of 
the London & Provin- 





YIELD 





ends 
Prices 









or 
ce cial Stock Exchanges. 
% @ Gross Dividends already distributed 
exceed £1,400,000. 
83% Write for free booklet No. F.4 to 
58% Fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Limited 
40 
wx | 15 MOORGATE 


London, E.C.2 


% Consult your Stockbroker or 
Bank Manager 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
july July July July 
13, 2, 13, 20, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Shell Union... 105g 11 


Vac... 1 ait 1173 
i 2614 


Stan. 
Stan. Oil N.J. a", 4234 
see | TORRS ..ccdes0- 365g 3778 





unsenken 217g 2212 
samadie J6lg 8154 
utolite 36 


Zz 
< 
mee Soy 
VYISeey 
ne Le st se et 
NOS S & @ 
bee 
2 
(<) 


Southern Riy. 1573 1712) Vash Kelwntr. 61 
Union Pac. ... 9614 98 ing Axepin 231 on 
Greyhound... 1854 1912) Douglas 79 


Ar. 721 
i Aircft. 371 

2. Utilities and Allied Cheml. 166 "170° 

Communications | Dupont ...... 152 157 


Am.W’works., 10 10 |Un. Carbide.. 7914 835s 
Con. Edison 32  32l4\Allis Chalmer 36 =" 
Col.Gas& BL 6ls 612 Electric 37 

ElBond&Sh 8lg 85g ner 102 10714 
NatPwr&Lt. 8lg 8lg|AmericanCan 9612 oo 
N. American. 23 233, ee , ie 2 

Pac. Gas& Bl 31% 325g on ester 5812 5773 

Pub Serv N.J. 4273 3878/) Manvie 7212 7912 
United Corp.. ee 23,4) Am. a eles 12), 13 
n. Gas Imp. 13 |Corn Prods... 6014 60 
ee ist, 1651)|J 1Case&Co. 74 77 

Inter.Tel.For. 614 69) Glidden ...... 17lp 1814 

i 1 
ey . ~ Loews ......... 4312 4554 
20th Cen. Fox 2053 2053 


Am. Rol. Mill 133, 1514 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel ... 571g g|Mont. Ward.. 5254 5412 
lic St... 16le T750 Sears Roebck. 7753 79 
48 ig) Woolworth ... 477g 4814 


S. a 5154\ Comel, Credit 4512 481g 
Phillips Petr.. 34 3619|\Com.Inv. Tr. 5154 54 
*xd 


Capital Issues 


THE relevance of this week’s only issue 
—of £2,000,000 Sudan Government 3} 
per cent. stock, 1954-59 at 97—to the 
defence borrowing time-table is exam- 
ined on page 174. The stock offers a 
redemption yield (based on an average 
life of approximately 11 years allowing 
for the operation of the sinking fund) 
of £3 11s. 8d. per cent. against £3 6s. 
per cent. for Conversion 3 per cent. 
1948-53. The differential, however, is 
not unreasonable, since the stock carries 
a Treasury guarantee and is not a full 
British Government obligation. It will 
be noted, incidentally, that the guaran- 
tee refers only to interest, and does not 
cover capital. The Sudan Government 
may be complimented on its achieve- 
ment in repaying all but £2,000,000 of 
the £5,220,900 of 54 per cent. guaran- 
teed bonds, due on November Ist, from 
its accumulated funds. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Permis. to Deal 000 ave 
Save om 30, 15,000 
to oo July 15, 1939 Dr. 100,000 


Year to date 
1939 (New Basis) ...... ee 


1939 (Old Basi b= btn 2267 87,622,600 
1938 (Old Basis)... 148,340,741 


Brit. 
iZeneto date 
Igoe New Bem) 50.070354 2480h 148 2.16 
Old Basi: 309 15,840,091 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
a 

Y to date 
1939 (New Basis) iii 5,262,999 30. 392 
1938 er, Basis) 135,945, 7 1 1,492,841 38°388, 416 
1939 (Ol o pos 36,193,921 1,988,459 9,440,220 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,186,813 p03 996 1 7,169,932 

Note.—*“ Old Basis ” includes only Rew ‘Basis issues 
and issues to shareholders only. 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Sudan Government.— Issue of 
£2,000,000 3} per cent. guaranteed 
stock at 97. Interest guaranteed by 
U.K. Government. Redeemable at 
par by May, 1959, by drawings from 
1940, or from 1954 on notice. Proceeds 
towards repayment of £5,220,900 5} 
per cent. guaranteed bonds in Novem- 
ber, 1939. Net liquid assets of Sudan 
Government, end 1938: £9,453,236. 
In 1938 : Imports, £6,444,000 : exports, 
£5,630,000. 


BY TENDER 


Northern Ireland Treasury Bills. 
—The Government of Northern Ire- 
land have accepted tenders for £600,000 
Treasury Bills, dated July 20, 1939, 
repayable on November 17, 1939. Total 
tendered was £4,525 ,000, and mini- 
mum price accepted was £99 15s. 2d. 
(a discount rate of 14s. 8-42d.). 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


East African Power and Lighting. 
—Issue of 211,250 new 20s. ordirlary 
shares at 21s. (one new share for four 
preference and/or ordinary shares held 
on June 30th). The new ordinary 
shares rank for any ordinary dividend 
for 1939. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
A moderate fall in profits is shown b 
CITY OF LONDON BREWERY AN 
INVESTMENT, whose dividend is re- 
duced from 8 to 7 per cent. 

has been made by DAVY AN. 

ITED ENGINEERING, whose net 

rofits total £92,578, against £63,457. 
FIEAD,WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY 
show a considerable advance in total 
profits from £112,983 to £159,428, but 
owing to a heavy taxation provision, net 
profits and dividend remain un 
CROSSLEY BROTHERS total profits 
are a little lower, at £68,546, against 
== The balance sheet, eee 


TRUST (68 per cent. of whose securities 
are in commercial and industrial com- 
panies) have fallen from {123,909 to to 
erm while the 64 per cent. dividend 
is repeated. somewhat severe setback 
is sounded be SALE, SEM 
AND COMPANY, whose distribution is 
reduced from 10 per cent. to 6 per cent 


result of general trade recession, 
pariclaty in the later pare of 1936~ 
penal Pn pinay LTON AN 
S are reduced to £125,608, 


with £166,847. One othe meet remarh 
improvements recent weeks is 

the rise in GLOUCESTER RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON net profits 


FES 
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from £17,862 to £162,964, and the divi. 
dend is raised from 3 per cent. miste 
one In varying » rubber = com 
oan BERTAM CONSOLE 

ATED BER report shows 
oneal of rubber = 


100,302 BUKIT “MERE Aa 
HUBBER TAJAM 


st 6 
a RUBBER pe ASTATIC: ROnbER 
are halved at £37,210, and MER. 
IMAU PEGOH are reducing their 
dividend from 12} per cent. to 7} per cent, 


Beecham-Maclean Holdings.—This 
Company is to acquire County Perfumery 
Company (makers of Brylcreem), in connec- 
tion with which Philip Hill and Partners 
will offer to shareholders of Beecham 
group, 600,000 £1 54 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative pr ce shares at par in 
Beecham-Maclean Holdings. New shares 
to rank after 1,500,000 £1 5 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative preference shares, 
but guaranteed Pills, the 
controlling company. 

Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon.—Gross profit year to May 31, 
1939, £211,661 (£47,561). For deprecia- 
tion, £27,073 £7,178). Net profit, 
£162,964 (£17,862). Ordinary dividend 
raised from 3 to 15 per cent. To : General 
reserve, £100,000; staff fund, £5,000, 


Carry-forward, £4,340 (£3,469). In 
previous year, £10,000 placed to wagon 
depreciation. loan reduced from 
£178,867 to £146,169. 


Gold Fields Rhodesian Develop- 
ment.—Income for year to May 31, 1939, 
£145,225, a decrease of £9,906. Net 


fit, £127,277 (£139,963). Ordinary 
Stadt 21277 at 5 cent. Total 
investments stand in ce sheet at 


£1,088,372. 


Tankers, Ltd.—Revenue for year to 
March 31, 1939, £33,457, a decrease of 
— Net balance, after £10,081 for 

eed (£33,796). Preference 

arrears onan a per cent. to March 31, 1933, 

are to be on _ es — 
£22,678. 

was paid. Carry- eed (5,320 5 4,033). 


Burberrys, Ltd.—Trading profit for 

reeeleiaee to March 31, 1939, after exchange 

£61,526 sa)” Fixed divide — 

47,111 vidend on 

fi _ lit (era, . September 30, 
1836, 5 


3000. teeny coos reduced 
Se to £42,873. 
age, Ltd.—The results of 
ts 1938 were discussed on 
wi company The Economist of July 15; 
1959, Balance sheet shows total assets of 
1,554,065, = ag £1,042,020. Cash, 
(£150,49 Government securities 
remain at 285,499. Debtors, £175,339 
cn Gas Stocks and work in progress, 
853,714 (£307,397). Creditors, £614, 222 
(£338,849). Secured loan, £105,000 (nil). 


Falk, Stadelmann and Company.— 
Profits for to March 31, 1939, are 

82,803, a of £46,244. Ordinary 

ividend reduced from 10 to 6 cent. 
To staff pensions, £5,757 (£3,000); 
taxation, £9,219 £16,508) 5 depreciation 
of coma £282 (£1,400); gene 
reserve, nil (£15,000). ‘Carry f forward, 
£28,715 (£27,320). 


Chinese 5% Gold Loan of 1925.— 
The Inspector General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs has not paid to the 
ogy po tem ge nar 

PIndustrie at Shanghai the sum 
Sabian tas genie Coupee 200- 29 due 
July 15, 1939. 


Davy and United Engincerisf 


in in 1937-38 to » £83495 for — Jer cod 


unchanged per aoe a « forward 
been, made ais scquire all the share capital 


*tmen ‘meen eal Company, Ltd., 
Glasgow. 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal in Emergency.—An answer to a question in 
the House of Commons on Monday revealed that the Mines 
Department has made comprehensive arrangements con- 
cerning the production, distribution and sale of coal in an 
emergency. The control of supplies at the point of produc- 
tion will be exercised by means of the statutory coal-market- 
ing schemes, to be amended to meet war-time conditions. 
In each coalfield there will be an officer of the Mines De- 
partment (drawn from the industry) charged with the duty 
to ensure, in collaboration with the mining industry, that 
the quantities and qualities of coal required for inland use 
or for export are produced. Steps have already been taken, 
in drawing up the Schedule of Reserved Occupations for 
example, to ensure so far as possible the maintenance of 
output in war. The interests of consumers will be looked 
after more directly by divisional coal officers, stationed in 
the various regions under the Civil Defence Emergency 
Scheme. A number of advisory committees of distributors 
will be set up in each region as it is hoped that, with their 
co-operation, it will be possible to overcome many local 
difficulties. Further, a scheme for regulating supplies by 
means of a rationing scheme on the basis of a proportion 
of consumption in a past period ef coal, gas and electricity, 
by domestic and other small consumers has been prepared. 
This scheme will be administered through local authorities; 
these have been asked to appoint local fuel overseers who 
will be assisted by local advisory councillors representing 
the coal distributors (including co-operative societies) and 
the suppliers of gas and electricity. Supplies to larger indus- 
trial consumers are to be regulated by a priority system to 
ensure that in the event of a shortage available supplies are 
directed to those works whose continuance in war is of 
greatest importance to the nation. The prices of coal at the 
pithead will be controlled through the machinery of the 
statutory coal-marketing schemes. As corresponding 
machinery for controlling distributors’ and export prices is 
not available, control will be exercised under statutory 
orders. Exports are to be prohibited, save with the permis- 
sion of the Government. Applications for permission to 
export coal will have to be made to the coal export officers 
who are to be stationed in the principal shipping areas. 
The organisation necessary to give effect to this scheme is 
Stated to be in being and the regional officers have been ap- 
pointed and instructed in their duties. Coal-mining will be 
a key industry in war and it will be necessary to export 
considerable quantities, to supplement France’s inadequate 
resources for example, as well as to provide us with foreign 
exchange. It is to be hoped, moreover, that the Government 
will exercise stringent control over the operation of the coal- 


a schemes in order to prevent an inordinate rise in 


* * * 


Anglo-Roumanian Payments.—Details are now 
available of the agreement reached on July 12th for the 
ns: of Anglo-Roumanian trade debts. The new agree- 
, ent, which supersedes that of September 2, 1938, intro- 

uces a number of new features into the already complex 
Structure of the Clearing. Briefly, these are four in number. 
on there is provision for advance payment in respect 
Seconaer tt goods imported into the United Kingdom. 
cake y, a miscellaneous account is to be established with 
pe amounting to one-half of : the percentage of the 
san . exchange from compensation trade formerly paid 
a ; Roumanian National Bank. The maximum funds 
- C pe become available in this way are to be £70,000; 
clea be used for the transfer of ship passenger fares 
en Roumania on behalf of United Kingdom 
sae companies, and also for the transfer of insurance 
i from Roumania to the United Kingdom. The 
of enue be calculated at the Roumanian official rate 
ge. Thirdly, the payment of Roumanian trade 





debts is to be speeded up. Debts on goods imported into 
Roumania before September 2, 1938, have been in course 
of liquidation by the payment of £38,500 per month ; this 
sum is now to be augmented by a further allocation of 
£25,000 per month from August Ist of this year until 
March 31, 1940, as well as by payments from Sub- 
Account A. Finally, an alteration has been made in the 
Compensation Transactions Account, the effect of which 
will be to allow Roumanians to purchase proportionally 
more of the United Kingdom’s re-exports. Under the 
previous agreement the proportions were 50-50, for the 
purchase of United Kingdom goods and for the purchase 
of goods purchased through the United Kingdom. The 
proportions are now to be 30-70, with the proviso that 
the 70 per cent. of sterling available under the compensa- 
tion trading account is to be spent as far as possible on 
Empire produce. As was recorded in The Economist of 
last week, a Consultative Committee is to be set up whose 
task it will be to consider difficulties as and when they 
may arise. The Anglo-Roumanian Clearing thus enters 
upon a further stage of development ; if the new stage 
proves as successful as those which have preceded it, then 
the negotiators must be sincerely congratulated. The 
arrangement for augmented payment of debts owing to 
United Kingdom exporters should reassure the latter on 
the profitability of the Roumanian market; and, on the 
Roumanian side, the change in the compensation trading 
proportions will be welcomed. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, to what extent Anglo-Roumanian trade will be able 
to leap the hurdle set up by successive discounts on the leu. 


* * * 


Employment in Coal Mining.—Between the first 
five months of 1938 and 1939 the production of coal in 
the United Kingdom decreased by 942,000 tons, or 
less than 1 per cent., while the average number 
of wage earners on colliery books fell by 17,782, or 2 per 
cent. The average number of days worked, however, was 
5.33, compared with 5.23 per week last year; the average 
number of persons wholly unemployed was 81,191, com- 
pared with 82,242, and those temporarily unemployed 
numbered 28,003, against 32,510. Industrial relations 
have been more satisfactory; the aggregate duration, in 
working days, of all disputes in progress between January 
and May was only 152,000, against 383,000 in the same 
period of 1938. These factors seem to account for the 
slightly more favourable trend of production than that 
of employment. What is significant is that the drift of 
labour from the mining industry continues in spite of the 
recent improvement in demand, and a sample investigation 
of the number and classes of miners who have taken up 
employment elsewhere during the period extending from 
June 1, 1938, to June 20, 1939, carried out by one of the 
leading coalfields of the country, is of particular interest. 
The returns cover 7,916 persons, and they show that 
this total includes 1,860 colliers (chiefly piece-workers), 
3,310 day wagemen, 2,671 boys under twenty-one years 
of age, and seventy-five colliery officials. There is little 
information concerning the new employment to which 
these miners have been transferred. The nature of the 
new employment taken up by 6,790 is described as 
“unknown”; the details given of the remaining 1,126 





ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS — Apply to the above Address for details 
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show that 244 entered the Defence Forces, 368 munition 
and other Government works, 110 the iron and steel 
and tinplate trades, 167 factories, and 237 other industrial, 
agricultural and commercial employments. 


* * * 


Lowest Wheat Prices.—During the past week wheat 
prices in Liverpool reached the lowest level officially 
recorded on that market. On Thursday the price for July 
futures was as low as 3s. 54d. per cental; in September, 
193i, the previous low record, the price dropped at one 
time to 3s. 8d. per cental. In July, 1929, the price of July 
futures reached 10s. 44d. per cental, and in July, 1937, 
10s. 14d. per cental. The intervals between the lowest and 
highest levels recorded during the past ten years were thus 
exactly eight years. The persistent downward movement in 
prices is scarcely surprising; the world’s area sown to 
wheat has been considerably extended in recent years, 
largely as a result of the tendency towards self-sufficiency in 
importing countries. But the average yield per acre during 
1933-37 was only 13.3 bushels; in 1938 it rose to 15.6 
bushels. The world’s carry-over of wheat at the end of the 
season, after falling from 1,187 million bushels in 1934 to 
503 millions in 1937, rose to 579 million bushels in 1938 
and is expected to reach 1,180 millions this year. This 
year’s crops are by no means garnered and the weather may 
still play tricks with forecasts. But the latest crop reports 
suggest that this year’s world wheat harvest, if somewhat 
smaller than last year’s, may again be substantial. A major 
improvement in prices seems therefore unlikely in the 
absence of an international agreement to control exports. 
Tentative discussions are now taking place, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they will yield an effective agreement in the 
near future. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in June.—The value of both imports 
and exports last month was appreciably higher than a year 
ago; imports rose by 7.4 per cent. and domestic exports by 
8.1 per cent. But as re-exports declined sharply, by 13.6 
per cent., total exports showed an increase of only 5.5 per 
cent. Consequently, the excess of imports over exports last 
month, at £37,972,000, was £3,313,000 higher than a 
year ago, though, for the first half of the current year, the 
unfavourable balance of trade is still £20,150,000, or 9.8 
per cent., smaller than for the corresponding period last 





U.K. a AND Exports 

















000) 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 Cop pes 
June Per cent. 

Total Imports.............0eee000 88,187 | 76,540 | 82,175 + 5,635 + 7-4 
British Exports.............ss0s00+ 39,895 + 3,001) + 8-1 
ete eaaeenl a 7,127 | 4,987 | 4,308 |— 679, —13-6 

Total ROTTS anon $1,500 41,881 44,203 | (+ 5-5 
Excess of Imports over Exports 972 |+ 3,313 + 9-6 

Transhipments bond . 3,427 . 
roads ended Jane | mel ae 
Se 447,886 |— 21,772) — 4-6 

British Exports .................- 251,214 | 233,194 | 236,319 |+ 3125! 4. 1-3 
GNIOUES... ..conkéicosshipinpenes 3 28,101 |— 4,747) —14-4 
Total Exports ...........000000-0. | aat.7es a2 | 264,420 ~ aaa _ 0-6 
Excess Imports over Exports = =» “8 
Transhipments under bond ... 15,774 + =4 + 16 








year. In view of the rapid expansion in industrial activity, 
the increase in imports is scarcely surprising; moreover, had 
it not been for the fall in prices their growth, in terms of 
value, would have been even more marked. The Economist 
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July 22, 1939 
index of the volume of retained imports of raw : 
for example, rose from 111 (1935 = 100) in June, 1938” 
130 in the past month, while our index of the volume 5 
exports of domestic manufactures advanced only from 


1014 to 106. 


* * * 


Trade by Commodities.—The accompanying table, 
show quantitative changes in the imports and exports of 
important commodities. The increase in imports between 
June, 1938, and the past month, as will be seen, has been 
far from general. In food, an increase in the intake of 
wheat and beef was accompanied by decreases in mutton 
and sugar. The increase in the imports of textile raw 
materials reflects the expansion of activity in the textile 





RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF JUNE 








Items and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
cenennbinteanbesaneenninininens *000 cwts. 8,093 9,966 11,082 
Beef and veal  .......scessceesseees *000 1,184 1,303 1,378 
Mutton and lamb ..........000000+ 7000 cwts. 773 817 746 
Sugar (unrefined) ...........0006+++ *000 cwts. 3,586 4,679 3,459 
Tron Ore aNd SCTAP  ...ssessecveese 000 tons 734 448 753 
DP TREE -  ntcisuacecesvetaniane "000 1,120 638 739 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 817 615 165 
Plax, hemp and jute — .....cseseeeees-+s tons 25,346 12,503 23,248 
PetroleuM .......cesceereees ‘000 galls. 649 63,391 48,376 
Hides, wet and dry ..............+ ‘000 cwts. 153 88 159 
PIE UP ccscdsaccssonvcccdoctassece *000 tons 156 121 173 
DEE * ccnccvcscinvsencctiodiontion centals 234 315 189 
Unwrought Copper ......sessecccecesens tons 40,600 31,857 27,460 
MPGNEE bbcscdecdssetcdoscncbshensdaehbesaes tons 31,964 31,520 25,253 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ......... tons 468 556 3,292 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons 2,221 301 30 
Iron and steel manufactures...... tons 17 61 200 
ROT copananassccnacttacetiastaihcdunh tons 12,529 10,126 12,666 
British ExporTs—MONTH OF JUNE 
Item and Measure | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
obec redcccccoccosecoceseseooosecess ‘000 tons > 2 2,908 3,681 
Iron and steel scrap .......ses.cecesesses tons 20,41 1,564 9,180 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys .............+. tons 11,171 3,121 6,674 
Railway materials .................0000++ t 29, 9,395 9,388 
Total, iron and steel manufactures... tons | 235,412 50,880 | 1 
Textile machinery..........cscessercseees tons 5,955 5,592 
Total machinery ........0.cececseeseeees tons 37,557 40,435 34,419 
— yarns scseoonetoncaeenaniie SIN “unas ones 112548 
on piece-goods ..........++ . yds. 
WUE WING: scsscdoncicccinccthetenssessts 000 Ib. | | 3, 2,423 | 3,071 
Wo I a asenetdtle aes "000 Ib. 2,313 1,769 1,64 
Woollen tissues  .........00000 000 sq. yds. 6,302 3,440 4,427 
Ww TISSUES — .seeeeseerenes sq. yds. 3,942 2,340 2,528 
jece-goods ........00+ *000 sq. yds. 7,629 289 5,88 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. sam zasie Ot 
eeeerccersecccccscevevecceseoccseces TO, » 
Paper and cardboard cwts. ........ssseeeeses 400,126 284 | 352,936 
ives and parts  .......secerees tons 1,811 2,172 5 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ No 8,835 6,945 9,61 





trades ; the growing demand for steel is revealed by the 
sharp growth in the purchases of iron ore and scrap and 
of iron and steel manufactures. Imports of machinery 
also show a substantial increase, but those of crude oil, 
rubber and non-ferrous metals were appreciably smaller. 
So far as exports are concerned, a feature is the wide- 
spread and marked improvement in the exports of textile 
manufactures. Shipments of coal are well up on the 
figure for June last year, and there has been an improve 
ment in the exports of iron and steel, locomotives 
motor vehicles. But exports of machinery, in contrast 
to imports, fell sharply between June, 1938, and the 
past month. 


* * * 


Conditions in the Furniture Trade.—Prolonged dis- 
cussions on wages and working conditions between ¢ 
Ministry of Labour and the British Furniture Trades Joist 
Committee have resulted in a decision of the Minister 
apply the Trade Boards Act to furniture manufacturing. 
An excellent incidental result of the negotiations has beea 
the publication of the report of the joint committee ote 
dependent investigations into working conditions. Too lit 
is known about the habits and trends of the industries 
working directly for the retail market and the repott 
therefore helps to fill an important gap. The London fur'- 
ture trade is characterised by the extreme complexity of its 
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structure and by the smal! size of most of the working 
units. A firm may make all classes of furniture, it may 
concentrate on certain types, it may make parts for sale 
to other firms, it may specialise on certain processes such 
as machinery or turning; it may work direct for the retail 
purchaser, for one of the large retail stores or for a whole- 
saler, and it may contrive a number of these alternatives. 
There are very few public companies in the industry; many 
of the firms are family or one-man concerns, depending 
largely on personal contacts for their supplies and sales. 
From the 1930 Census of Production it has been estimated 
that 32,000 operatives, one-quarter of the total, were 
employed by 7,987 firms with 10 or fewer employees, aver- 
aging 4 per firm; a further 90,000 were employed in firms 
with 11 to 50 workers per firm. The complexity of the 
industry has been increased by the recent intrusion of mass 
production methods into what was at one time exclusively 
a craft. An outstanding consequence, both of the change 
in technique and of the small size of the representative firm 
has been the difficulty of enforcing standard conditions 
throughout the industry. The influence of trade unions is 
restricted mainly to the older craftsman and one of the 
most valuable parts of the report is that which gives 
statistics of wages and hours. It is there shown that while 
a substantial proportion of juveniles earn slightly more than 
the standard rates (as laid down by the London Cabinet 
and Upholstery Trades Working Rules) the great majority 
of adult workers earn very considerably less; and the work- 
ing hours are long and irregular. In spite of the rapid in- 
crease in the output of the trade, made possible by mass 
production, unemployment in London has been consider- 
ably higher than on the average of other trades. The en- 
forcement of some kind of standard piece rates and of 
working hours will undoubtedly be of great advantage to 
the majority of workers and will help to limit that type of 
competition which results from sweated labour. 


Larger Sugar Supplies.—Sugar prices have again 
turned easier this week. Raw sugar now changes hands at 
only slightly more than 7s. per cwt. compared with 7s. 8d. 
a week ago and 8s. 3d. at the beginning of this month. 
The decline is due to an announcement by the International 
Sugar Council late last week that following new represen- 
tations by the British Government, it has released another 
100,000 tons of sugar. This is the third batch of releases 
within the past two months. On May 20, 239,000 tons were 
allotted to seven of the restricting countries. Another 
153,265 tons were released from the British Empire on 
June 14 (of which, however, only 142,265 tons are at 
Present available for shipment) and an additional quota 
of 7,000 tons was granted to Haiti. The new release, 
therefore, brings the total of the additional quotas to 
488,265 tons. It will be remembered that the Executive 
Committee of the International Sugar Council at its meet- 
ing of May 10 to 12, had estimated that the deficiency 
of supplies in the season ending on August 31st next, 
at 480,000 tons. Theoretically, therefore, supplies and re- 
quirements appear to be in equilibrium after the new re- 
lease. Actually, however, a certain shortage is likely to 
Persist for some time, At any rate some countries which 
share in the new to a considerable extent will hardly 
make use of them before the end of this season, Russia, 
for example, which received a quota of 65,956 tons in the 
May release, has so far not even made use of her original 
quota for 1938-39 of about 160,000 tons; Java, which 
received a new quota of 62,606 tons in May and one of 
20,000 tons last week, has virtually sold out its supplies 
or immediate or nearby shipment; also the new quotas of 
the Dominican Republic (more than 40,000 tons) appear 
to be rather high. In these circumstances it is not surpris- 
re tat. the buyers’ and sellers’ prices on the market still 
Show fairly wide margins and that the premiums of nearby 


nepbii¢s Over more distant deliveries are still much above 
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Revival in Wood-Pulp.—After an eighteen months’ 
depression, which followed the boom and rapid price in- 
crease of 1937, the wood-pulp market has recently experi- 
enced a revival, Consumers have bought sulphite-pulp 
supplies for next year on a larger scale, and although their 
pulp stocks are in many cases still very high, current con- 
sumption has improved to such an extent as to warrant 
the increase in stocks. Frequently the consideration in 
building up special stocks for an emergency is guiding the 
buying policy of paper makers. But the Scandinavian pulp 
mills, which are in a strong financial position and therefore 
need not hurry to sell, are bent on securing as big an 
improvement in prices as possible. Actually, prices of 
sulphite grades have advanced by about 15s. per ton., i.e. 
not quite 10 per cent., compared with the lowest level 
reached last year. A larger price increase would doubtless 
have occurred were it not for the political uneasiness and 
for the fact that Central European pulp has recently been 
offered on the English market at low prices. The reason for 
this is that the Government of the United States is con- 
sidering the imposition of an anti-dumping duty against 
German and Slovak pulp. Meanwhile, the International 
Sulphite Pulp Cartel, comprising the producers of Scan- 
dinavia and Greater Germany, which expired at the end 
of June, has been extended for an unstated period, and a 
curtailment of output for the second half of 1939 by 20 per 
cent., to be carried through by a five weeks’ output stop- 
page during July to December, 1939, has been enforced. 
In contrast to sulphite, the market in kraft pulp has 
remained unsatisfactory owing to the increased output of 
this material in the Southern States of the United States, as 
a result of which the Scandinavian producers have lost an 
important export field. Attempts are being made to bring 
about an understanding on the kraft market, but as an 
agreement excluding the American producers could 
scarcely be effective, the prospect is not very bright. 


* * * 


Brazil’s Coffee Trade.—Figures for the 1938-39 
coffee season showed a considerable expansion in world 
trade in the year ended June 30. World deliveries reached 
26,696,000 bags of 60 kilos each, compared with 
25,609,000 bags a year before, while supplies advanced 
from 24,928,000 bags to 27,444,000 bags. Brazil was 
responsible for both the higher supplics and higher deli- 
veries. The change in the country’s coffee policy and 
the reduction in its coffee export tax from 45 to 12 
milreis per bag in November, 1937, has thus proved 
beneficial to Brazil’s position on the international 
coffee market. But the proceeds from Brazil’s coffee trade 
are still lower than before the change in policy, owing 
to the fall in prices. Santos Superior, for example, is now 
quoted at 29s. per cwt., against 51s. in October, 1937. 
It may take years before the higher Brazilian coffee sales 
will be reflected in the total proceeds. Nevertheless, the 
Brazilian Government has been wise in deciding to main- 
tain the new policy. It has prolonged the supply regula- 
tion almost unchanged for the next two seasons, and in 
order to lessen the dependence on the current coffee pro- 
ceeds, the Brazilian Minister of Finance is trying to reach 
an arrangement with foreign bondholders which would 
ensure new credits for Brazil. The recent official estimate 
of the new crop was 21,861,000 bags, against 21,873,000 
and 25,462,000 bags respectively in the two preceding 
seasons. The harvest will probably be even lower, but 
even so will be in excess of the 1939-40 requirements. 
There is little prospect of an early rise in price. 
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Tue flow of new business to industry 1s 
still small but activity remains at a high 
level on existing contracts. Steel makers 
are working very near capacity and 
there is now some improvement in the 
iron section. The demand for coal is 
well maintained and the output of sale- 
able coal during June, at 19.3 million 
tons, was again higher than in the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. 
The textile trades are still busy on 
Government orders and the demand for 
raw wool has been good at the fourth 
series of London wool sales. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The inland market is 
generally active, all grades of industrial 
steams being in good demand. There is 
an increasing call for best locomotive 
hards. Household fuel is rather more 
active than is usual at this period of the 
year. Utility undertakings are receiving 
regular supplies. Blast-furnace coke is 
well taken up as a result of the in- 
creased output of pig iron. 

New export business is small and the 
market rather quiet. Shippers are 
anxious to secure an increase in the 
Coke Cartel export quota. There is little 
call for bunkers. . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The market 
in this area remains steady. North- 
umberland screened steams are well 
booked, collieries having good prospects 
of full-time working up to the end of 
the year. In Durham, with the exception 
of certain classes of unscreened steam, 
all grades of fuel are well booked. 
Ordinary bunkers, however, are a slower 
trade and supplies offer readily. Patent 
oven coke is a strong market with a 
good inquiry from abroad and active 
conditions in the home market. 

* 

Glasgow .— Owing to the holidays 
little business has been passing in the 
coal market. The majority of the 
Lanarkshire and Fife collieries and 
some of those in Ayrshire have been 
closed this week. The Lothians will be 
closed next week, but the main Ayr- 
shire holidays are not until September. 
Business is chiefly concerned with the 
completion of earlier orders when this 
can be done. In general there is a lull 
in trade, but in most districts order 
books remain satisfactory, and prospects 
favourable. 

* 


Cardiff. — The volume of traffic at 
the South Wales docks is well main- 
tained, but current inquiries are few. 
The Portuguese Railways, however, 
have applied for alternative tenders 
covering the supply of 110,000 tons of 
small and 100,000 tons of through be- 
tween October, 1939, and April, 1940, 
and 233,000 tons of small and 212,000 
tons of through between October, 1939, 
and August, 1940. During the past two 
or three years this contract has gone to 
Germany. Controlled prices have not 
been appreciably affected and contract 
commitments are keeping the collieries 
well employed. The price of French pit- 
wood for the September quarter under 
the coal-pitwood barter agreement has 
been increased from 21s. 9d. to 22s. 9d. 
per ton ex ship South Wales ports, 
partly to meet the seasonal rise in f.0.b. 
costs, and partly owing to the rise in 
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the freight rate from French ports. 
Sized and duff coals are scarce, but in 
practically all other classes stocks are 
increasing. Coke continues very strong 
and patent fuel shipments are still 
active. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Trading is quiet in the 
iron market, buying of forge and 
foundry pig being in limited parcels for 
early delivery. Derbyshire makers have 
good stocks of material, and so far there 
is no call for a further expansion of out- 
put. Business in hematites is on a good 
scale, and a number of contracts to 
cover the remainder of the year are 
being arranged. Finished iron business 
is still unsatisfactory, except for com- 
mon bars, which are in very fair request. 

The pressure for basic steel billets has 
not eased, and producers are booked to 
capacity. Small bars, stainless steel 
sheets and wire rods are also very active. 

* 


Middlesbrough.—The market con- 
tinues steady, but while the present de- 
mand for steel for A.R.P. and other 
Government purposes continues there is 
little opportunity for expanding the 
ordinary commercial trade. The heavy 
steel scrap position is easier on account 
of the imports from America, while 
local merchants are fully sold and have 
no parcels to offer. Sheet makers are 
running plant to capacity and this week 
a cargo of 8,250 tons of crude sheet bars 
has arrived from Australia and further 
quantities are expected. The demand for 
structural steel is strong and good speci- 
fications are being received for ship- 
building material. 

There are now twenty-nine blast-fur- 
naces in operation in this area, of which 
twenty are producing basic pig iron, 
eight hematite pig iron and one ferro- 
manganese. Foundry pig iron prices are 
unaltered and local foundries are re- 
ceiving supplies of pig iron from other 
areas. The East Coast hematite trade 
shows no marked expansion, but rather 
better deliveries are being made under 
existing contracts. 

Imports of foreign ore into the Tees 
during the first seventeen days of July 
totalled 116,000 tons, against 65,000 
tons during the same period of the pre- 
vious month. Good Durham blast-fur- 
nace coke is in ample supply, with 
prices unchanged. 

* 


Glasgow.— With the exception of 
Colville’s Clydebridge steel works all 
the big establishments in Glasgow and 
the Clydeside area are now closed for 
the Fair Holidays and operations will 
not be resumed until the beginning of 
next week. At the Clydebridge works 
there has been great activity and heavy 
output. All the steelmakers in this dis- 
trict have well-filled order books and 
will be fully employed for many months 
to come, provided supplies of raw 
material are — available. Plant en- 
gineers are having a particularly busy 
time while ordinary work is stopped. 
A large amount of repair work and 
a is being eee ne with a 

creasing output ensuring 
regular working of plant when opera- 
tions are resumed. 
* 

Cardiff.— Recent heavy arrivals of 

foreign steel bars and scrap have helped 
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the production of tinplates in 
Wales, and in the week ended Shape 
the output was 70.93 per cent. of 
capacity compared with only 43.60 per 
cent. in the corresponding week last 
year. Business is more active in the in. 
land than in the export trade, but 
even for the foreign markets deliveries 
are considerably better than they were 
a year ago. The sheet works continue to 
be fully employed under A.R.P. orders, 
and re-armament commitments are 
keeping other re-rolling sections as well 
as the heavier branches of the industry 
exceptionally busy, 
* 


News from Abroad .— Business on 
international steel markets has been 
maintained at the recent level, in spite 
of the approaching holiday season. De. 
mand for some products has improved 
slightly, but generally the tonnage 
ordered is smaller than that required 
some time ago. Some prices have tended 
to weaken a little. Rebates on official 
prices for sections, merchant bars and 
galvanised sheets, for instance, have 
increased slightly, but quotations for 
some products for the Scandinavian 
markets are higher. 

The demand for semi-products from 
Great Britain has remained on a high 
level, and orders are placed for delivery 
as far ahead as October. Several other 
countries are also in the market for 
semis. Merchant bars, too, are in good 
demand, so that the Continental ex- 
porters, especially the Belgian steel 
works, will be kept busy over the holi- 
day period. South America has been 
regularly in the market for sheets and 
bars. American competition has been 
felt to some extent in these markets, 
but on the whole American offers have 
been less disturbing recently. Some 
American steel mills have stopped quot- 
ing low prices for export, and wherever 
outside offers appear the Cartel is 
speedily taking counter-measures. _ 

The Joint Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Steel Cartel met at Liége this 
week to discuss questions relating to the 
quota accounts and other current busi- 
ness. No fundamental price alterations 
are expected in the next few months, 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been adversely affected by the 
further downward movement in rw 
cotton prices, and most buyers of yarn 
and cloth have restricted their commit 
ments. The raw cotton markets have 
been influenced by the forthcoming ne 
port subsidy, and the better advices 0 
the progress of the American crop. Tht 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation has de- 
cided to advance prices for all 1 
yarns by 4d. per Ib., following a similat 
rise a fortnight ago. Producers in t 
section, especially those engaged °° 
coarse counts, are busy, and for some 
time margins have been relatively Poor: 
The Egyptian branch has been unsettle? 
owing to the de-control of prices i 
carded qualities, and buyers have hel 
aloof. The area under cotton in Egypt 
has been officially  estimat oti 
1,624,817 feddans against 1,783; 
feddans last year. This is the $ a 
total for over ten years, but prices 
(Continued on page 188) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF IMMENSE ACTIVITY 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


RESOURCES EMPLOYED TO MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


FURTHER TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company, Limited, was held at Filton House, Bristol, 
on the 20th instant. 

Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E., the Chairman, who presided, 
said that it was common knowledge that the year 1938 saw immense 
activity in the aircraft industry. In the case of their company, its 
organisation was greatly enlarged and had worked to maximum 
capacity. Shareholders might therefore expect the financial results 
to show improvement over those of the previous year. The accounts 
submitted that day might fairly be regarded as fulfilling such 
expectations. 

The interim dividend of 74 per cent. and the final of 74 per 
cent. should not be regarded as 15 per cent. for the whole year, 
since the interim of 74 per cent. was paid on the old ordinary capital 
of £1,200,000, before it was increased to £3,300,000 towards the 
end of 1938. If the interim of 74 per cent. on the old capital were 
related to the new capital on which a final of 74 per cent. was to 
be paid, the total distribution proposed for the year would, in 
relation to the present capital, be equivalent to approximately 10 per 
cent. 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS 


The net profits for the year of the company would have shown 
an increase more closely related to the larger turnover during the 
year, but for certain factors special to the circumstances of the 
present time. The requirements of taxation, including National 
Defence Contribution, had become considerably heavier. The rapid 
growth in the company’s business within a comparatively short 
time and the consequent large additions to fixed assets had com- 
pelled careful consideration being given to the sums necessary to 
meet depreciation, and shareholders might rest assured that full 
provision under this heading had been made. 

A scheme to provide on a contributory basis pensions, life assur- 
ance, and other benefits for the whole of the administrative, 
technical and clerical staff, numbering over 2,000, had recently 
been inaugurated and should prove of great benefit to the 
participants. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, the chairman said that fixed assets, 


which included lands, buildings, machinery, plant and equipment, 
showed, after allowing for depreciation, an increase of £152,561. 


| With the present volume of turnover very considerable sums were 


necessarily outstanding pending the conclusion of contracts and the 
settlement of prices. 

The general reserve fund had been raised to £470,000 by the 
addition of £112,403 taken from the year’s revenue for that purpose 
and £57,597 net proceeds of the sale of manufacturing rights in 
foreign countries. 

It would be remembered that, in connection with the increase of 
capital in November last, the directors had expressed a hope that 
1 would be possible in respect of the year 1938 to distribute at 
least the same amount of money by way of dividend on the ordinary 
share capital as was distributed in the previous year, but that in 
relation to the total capital as increased, this would result in a 
reduction in the rate of the final dividend. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


It would be noted that in the result the earnings for the year 
wr the distribution to the ordinary shareholders of a sum 
a by approximately £25,000 in respect of the past year. There 

‘ also good reason to anticipate that profits of not less amount 


would be earned in the current year. In seeking, however, to estimate 
the dividends likely to be paid in the future, shareholders must 
bear in mind the necessity for making provision for all eventualities 
when the present abnormal requirements for aircraft production 
came to an end. It must also be borne in mind that in the placing 
of large Government orders every possible step was taken by the 
authorities to obtain their requirements at the lowest possible cost. 

Again, their company in common with other manufacturers would 
come within the scope of the Armament Profits Duty and while no 
objection might be taken on general grounds to such limitation of 
profits, all relevant considerations ought to be taken into account in 
settling the liability of individual undertakings so as not to cripple 
the future usefulness of such concerns to the community. The air- 
craft industry only desire a fair and reasonable profit basis, but 
in the fixing of prices and incidence of taxation, account should be 
taken of the position in which contractors would find themselves as 
the present large scale demands were reduced. 


STEADILY INCREASING OUTPUT 


The company’s manufacturing resources had been employed to 
their maximum capacity upon an increasing scale. In the aircraft 
factory a steadily increasing output was built up and deliveries were 
accomplished earlier than programme dates. The company’s 
“Blenheim” aeroplane has been produced in large quantities and 
has deservedly established a high reputation for its outstanding 
performance. A new type of fast bombing and general reconnaissance 
aircraft known as the “ Beaufort” has been developed and has 
already flown with conspicuous success. Production of this type of 
aircraft was already under way and the machine as a type promised 
to make a valuable contribution to the national resources. 

With regard to aero engines large numbers of “ Pegasus” and 
““ Mercury ” engines of the poppet valve type have been produced, 
while production of engines of the sleeve valve type has been 
steadily increasing in volume without reducing the total output. 
These sleeve valve engines were known respectively as the 
“ Perseus,” “‘ Taurus” and “ Hercules.” A considerable sale of 
engines had taken place for use in civil aircraft. 


ORDERS FROM DOMINIONS AND ABROAD 


The expansion of the company’s business during the year had 
been due in no small measure to considerable orders for the Com- 
pany’s products from the Dominions, and from friendly foreign 
countries and the company had been able to achieve delivery of such 
engines and aircraft without interfering with the requirements of 
our own Government. In addition agreements had been entered 
into for the construction abroad, under licence, of both engines and 
aircraft. It was satisfactory that following the recent visit of the 
British Mission to Australia a decision was reached that the com- 
pany’s “Beaufort” aircraft should be selected for manufacture 
in that Dominion. In this connection a member of the Board, 
Colonel Smith, also visited Australia and was able to render con- 
siderable assistance both to the British Mission and the Common- 
wealth Government. 

“ Bristol” engines and aircraft were also being made in large 
quantities by Government owned “shadow” factories. The 
company’s products were being manufactured in the Dominions and 
in foreign countries. Technical progress in design and develop- 
ment, the essential foundation of future success, was receiving con- 
stant and close attention and the world-wide reputation achieved by 
the company had been fully maintained during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, LIMITED 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the chairman) said that it gave the board 
satisfaction to submit accounts establishing a new record for a year 
which could only be described as the most difficult in their history. 
Less than three months of the financial year had elapsed when the 
September crisis overtook the nation, and since then there had been, 
as they were all painfully aware, recurring crises and a state of 
tension such as Great Britain had never before experienced in time 
of peace. September, however, had found the company already in 
a state of partial preparedness for eventualities, and in the event 
of disaster befalling this office they could reconstruct the com- 
pany’s affairs and identify their debtors from those duplicate 
records. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF CREDIT RISKS 


The consolidated balance sheet showed that the volume of trade 
financed by the group was substantially greater than last year. It 
was interesting to note that although they had, as a matter of policy, 
deliberately restricted certain types of business, and while some 
individual accounts had declined in volume because of a temporary 
falling off in trade in particular industries, a large accretion of new 
accounts had materially increased their turnover. 

The improvement in the company’s position was all the more 
satisfactory when it was realised that because of the general uncer- 
tainty even more care than usual had been exercised in considering 
transactions submitted to them. They saw little likelihood of loans 
due to them or bills discounted going into default because of any 
fall in value of the relative goods. Transactions were spread over 
many different industries ; they covered the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and now their activities also extended to South Africa 
and the Rhodesias. 

The business on their books was as clean as at any time in their 
history, perhaps cleaner. Transactions were being liquidated well 
up to their usual standard, and so far as they could see there was 
no reason to fear any change in that respect. He made that state- 
ment because it had been suggested in an important financial journal 
that the increase in bills receivable and notes on hand might have 
been brought about by “slow repayments in a year of trade re- 
cession.” That was not the case. The increase was entirely due 
to the larger amount of business transacted. 


FINANCIAL FACILITIES IMPROVED 


With regard to their financial arrangements, there also their 
position had been greatly strengthened and improved. They could 
satisfy a very much greater demand for financial facilities from the 
many trades to which they offered their highly specialised banking 
services. They had, moreover, revised the terms on which they 
borrowed from other banks and they accepted money on deposit 
on a more permanent basis. They were borrowing practically no 
money at all to-day in the form of loans from other banks or 
deposits from individuals and companies, except on fixed terms and 
at fixed dates so arranged as to allow ample time for adjustment 
in the event of any new and serious crisis arising. 

They had certainly proved that their position was as liquid as 
they believed it to be and that the organisation was as elastic as 
they had hoped. They had also proved through a period of almost 
constant tension the capacity of their companies to command credit 
in the money market. With regard to the future, while the unhappy 
international situation precluded all hope of a reliabie forecast, their 
policy was to see as far ahead as might be possible and shape their 
course accordingly. 

Trade on the whole was not only growing, but was in an essen- 
tially healthy condition. He could sce no reason why progress 
should not be maintained for a long time. There was one industry 
which still lagged behind—agriculture. 

Long before the international situation had degenerated it had 
been their intention to operate in the Dominions. They believed 
that there was a need in other parts of the Empire for their services, 
and United Dominions Corporation (South Africa), Limited, had 
fully confirmed them in that belief. They had now established 
United Dominions C>srporation (Rhodesia), Limited. In establishing 
subsidiaries abroad it was not their wish to develop too rapidly, but 
rather to continue on a conservative basis, consolidating their 
position as they progressed and keeping pace with the growth of 
the countries. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, LIMITED 
FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The sixth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limit 
was held, on the 20th instant, at the registered office, 3, Thames 
House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (chairman of the company) said:— 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I will deal firstly with the affain a 
the operating company, McDougalls, Limited. The past year’s 
trading resulted in a profit of £229,267, compared with £241,036 
in the preceding year and an average over the eight years ende 
March 31, 1938, of £199,000 per annum. I need hardly say tha 
the year was not without its anxieties from a managerial point of 
view owing to occasional crisis conditions superimposed upon a 
substantially falling trend in wheat prices. By the end of the year 
wheat prices were some 40 per cent. below those ruling at the 
commencement, and in the meantime the wheat quota payment had 
risen from Is. 6d. per sack of flour milled to 6s. 6d. per sack 
Both these factors operated in reduction of our margin of profit, 
but I am glad to say that the quantity of flour sold increased sub. 
stantially and in fact constituted a record in the trading history of 
the business extending over half a century. 


TREND OF SALES 


It is a curious but consoling fact, apparent on studying graphs 
of our sales over many years, that they tend to show an increase in 
times of depression or crisis. Our theory, rightly or wrongly, is 
that in such times people go out less to places of entertainment 
and home cooking therefore comes into its own. In addition, in 
recent times there has been, for obvious reasons, a tendency for 
people to keep more food in the house. 

In this connection it does not even now seem to be fully realised 
that so far from being unpatriotic it is highly desirable from the 
national point of view that all of us should, within reason, stock up 
our homes with suitable articles of food, so as to tide over the 
initial dislocation of transport and distribution inevitable in the 
event of war. 

It is essential that such purchases should be made not at the 
eleventh hour but in good time. Such home stocks would augment 
the bulk reserves held by the Government and traders, would avoid 
panic buying, and would relieve the initial strain on transport. 

To assist in this direction we have put ourselves in a position to 
supply a portion of our output of flour in hermetically sealed gas- 
proof tins of 4 Ib. each. McDougalls’ flour so packed will remain in 
perfect condition for at least two years and so is eminently suitable 
for the reserve stocks of private households, schools, hospitals, re- 
ception organisation, etc. I hope our shareholders, numbering up- 
wards of 4,000, will see to it that they themselves secure supplies 
through their ordinary grocer and also mention the matter to their 
friends. 

To return to financial matters the profit of £229,267 has been 
dealt with as follows: £202,000 has ‘been paid to McDougalls 
Trust, Limited, by way of dividend, £4,000 has been distributed 
as staff bonus, £17,437 is absorbed by income tax and N.D.C., and 
the balance of £5,830 has been retained in the business in augmenta- 
tion of the carry-forward. 

The financial position of McDougalls, Ltd., remains, as always, 
strong. The free reserves and carry-forward exceed £280,000, and 
of this over £230,000 is invested outside the business in trustee 
securities of the highest class. : 

The company’s mills and packing plants have been maintained 
in the highest state of efficiency, and this fact, coupled with the 
wealth of experience behind the organisation, enables us to claim 
with truth in our advertisements that McDougalls’ flour is of the 
highest and unvarying quality. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Turning now to the affairs of McDougalls Trust, Limited, the 
same dividend as last year has been received from the operating 
company and therefore, apart from the fact that £2,500 has been 
placed to reserve for depreciation of trustee investments, the 
figures differ but little from those of the previous year. . 

Your directors therefore recommend the payment on the ordinary 
shares of a final dividend of 4 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent, 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, as before, which 
leave a balance of £38,637 to be carried forward. 

In the times in which we are now living, any comment from mé 
as to the prospects for the current trading year would be valueless. 
I will, therefore, confine myself to telling you that in the quarter 
already elapsed both the trade and profits of McDougalls, Limited 
have been slightly in excess of those for the same quarter of 1938. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GOLD EXPLORATION AND FINANCE 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 18th instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P. (chairman of the com- 
pany), in the course of his speech, said: I am sure you will have 
been gratified to see that the credit to revenue from dividends and 
interest at £71,936 is almost three times as great as it was in the year 
before, and that in addition we were able to realise a profit of 
£59.903 from the disposal of a portion of our holding in Victoria 
Gold Dredging Company. The balance transferred to appropria- 
tion account is £124,063 as compared with £15,775 for the pre- 
vious year. The amount standing at the debit of profit and loss 
account is reduced by £21,744 to £310,744. 

We have been able to make a considerable reduction in the liability 
in respect of six-year registered convertible notes. These notes are 
repayable on June 30, 1942, at a premium of 30 per cent., and by 
purchasing an amount of the nominal value of £94,080 during the 
year, over £28,000 has been saved in premium calculated to matu- 
rity. Moreover, as the average price at which these notes were 
acquired was some 17 per cent. below the nominal value, there is 
a difference of £15,916 in the company’s favour which has been 
transferred to investments reserve. Since the end of the financial 
year further notes have been purchased at market prices to the 
nominal value of about £37,000. 

Since the early days of the operation of the dredge, nearly twelve 
months ago, Victoria Gold Dredging shares have commanded a 
substantial premium in the market. Your board decided to take 
advantage of this by realising a portion of our shareholding and so 
make possible the profitable acquisition of notes without encroach- 
ing upon the company’s cash resources, which it is essential to 
maintain at such a level as will enable us to continue to finance 
our existing interests, and to participate in other projects as and 
when occasion arises. 


CENTRAL NORSEMAN 


Our largest investment in Western Australia is represented by 
our loan to Central Norseman Gold Corporation, and our indirect 
interest in that company through Western Mining Corporation, 
which holds 1,300,000, or approximately 81 per cent. of the issued 
shares. As part consideration for our loan we hold options on 
2,000,000 5s. (A.) shares at par. Since our last meeting a decision 
of considerable importance has been taken in connection with the 
operations at Norseman, namely, to sink a new main vertical shaft 
to facilitate opening up the southern continuation of the Mararoa 
reef at depth and to-enable the mine to be worked on a scale com- 
mensurate with what we believe to be its potentialities. Meanwhile, 
the development of the Mararoa reef from the Phoenix shaft has 
been actively carried on, 

While No. 16 level drive was in progress, stoping was retarded 
and a considerable proportion of the reduced mill throughput con- 
sisted of low-grade development ore. The returns for the last three 
months indicate that this unfavourable position has been corrected, 
and it is not unreasonable to hope that the work already done and 
that which is still in progress will result in the maintenance of out- 
put at the full capacity of the mill. As the proportion of develop- 
ment ore is reduced so the overall millhead grade improves. The 
financial position will thus be assisted both by decreasing costs owing 
to the greater throughput, and also a miarked improvement in yield. 

If, as we have reason to hope, the mine at depth lives up to the 
Promise of the results in the upper levels in the property of our 
company and the adjoining Norseman Gold Mines, our large in- 
vestment will prove to have been fully justified and the directors’ 
faith and the shareholders’ patience should be amply rewarded. 

Referring now to Victoria Gold Dredging at the date of our last 
mecting the dredge was just beginning operations. It is a source of 
Considerable satisfaction that this company has within a year of 
the commencement of operations returned in dividends an amount 
almost equal to half its paid-up capital. 

I think I may fairly say, in summing up the results of the past 
year, that our operations have been attended by a considerable 
measure of success. I believe we are justified in looking forward 
‘0 @ continuance of this progress, and I have every hope that in 


twelve months’ time my review of the current year will be no less 
Satisfactory, 


We have not, up to the present, considered any proposals for 
— adjustment. The work already done and the prospects of 
urther development are evidence that we are making appreciable 


Progress in the direction of the payment of regular dividends. 
The report was adopted. ate 
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PHILIP HILL AND PARTNERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Philip Hill and Partners, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (chairman and managing director) said that 
their profit for the fifteen months under review amounted to 
£638,357, compared with £498,456 for the previous year. If, for 
comparison, they reduced their present figure by one-fifth to cover 
the extra three months, they found that their annual income had in- 
creased by some £12,000. Following their conservative dividend 
policy, they recommended a final dividend of 6} per cent., making 
33 per cent., less tax, for the fifteen months, which was at the rate 
of 25 per cent. per annum. Actually their revenue for the period 
was equivalent to 54 per cent. on their ordinary share capital. 

The earning capacity of their holdings had increased, revenue 
from that source for the period totalling £363,215, being over half 
their total revenue. He estimated that they should receive from that 
source in the current year sufficient, after paying all expenses and the 
preference dividend, to allow the payment of a satisfactory dividend 
on the ordinary shares. As to the new issue side of the business, the 
fact that they had raised over £20,000,000 during a period of such 
extreme difficulty called for no comment. 

As to their prospects for the present year, the unknown quantity 
was the revenue they would derive from their financial and new 
issue business. Increased industrial prosperity, coupled with a much 
larger interest by the public in the country’s wealth, undoubtedly 
afforded great possibilities for suitable industrial and general business 
issues. 

It was imperative that the business of this country should be given 
every possibility of expansion, and they would hope to play their 
part in that, and they intended making their first issue of the new 
financial year during the course of next week. They had never 
allowed their efforts to be reduced on account of world conditions, 
and he was hopeful that, in due course, they would reap the benefit 
from much of the preparatory work on which they had been en- 
gaged of late, so that when he faced the shareholders next year he 
would again have a satisfactory position to place before them. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The fourth annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, 
was held, on the 20th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, the Chairman, said that their company 
had been built up by the acquisition of strong independent busi- 
nesses throughout the country. At the beginning of the last 
financial year eighteen operating bakery companies were controlled. 

The directors at that stage had decided to consolidate within the 
existing framework and to extend and speed up the programme of 
modernisation and re-equipment of bakeries. Over £170,000 had 
been spent during the past year, and there were contracts in hand 
to the value of approximately £272,000. 

When the operating companies ended their year on April Ist the 
directors had been able to report an increase in profits of over 
£100,000, and were satisfied that they were again in a position to 
extend the activities of the company. Negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of the entire ordinary share capital of Weston Foods, Limited, 
were successfully completed, and their company had thereby acquired 
the controlling interest in a group of four modern biscuit factories 
and six other companies operating in the bread and confectionery 
business. The scope of the company’s operations had thereby been 
widened. It was his experience that the industry as a whole was 
inherently stable, and he had never yet encountered a period during 
which both the bread and biscuit industries had been severely 
depressed at one and the same time. Though the figure of goodwill 
might appear to be high, it represented less than three years’ 
earnings. 

The Government Department responsible for food supply in the 
event of war had welcomed the co-operation of their company in 
the preparation of plans for the maintenance of bread supplies 
should a national emergency arise. The geographical layout of the 
company’s organisation did, he believed, make it practically in- 
vulnerable, and, in the event of hostilities, it should be a great 
national asset. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at the 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the proposed increase in 
the capital of the company was unanimously approved. 
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AMALGAMATED DENTAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the Amalgamated 
Dental Company, Limited, formerly Claudius Ash, Sons and Com- 
pany, Limited, and De Trey and Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr E. Russell Polden (the chairman) said that having regard 
to the continued unsettled conditions the result of the company’s 
efforts during the past year might be considered satisfactory. The 
profit for the year was £201,818 against £197,186, an increase of 
£4,632. The essential preliminary requirements to successful inter- 
national trading—confidence, stability and reasonably free mone- 
tary exchange—were still far from being assured, but the home 
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business had again been well maintained. The directors recom. 
mended a dividend of 5 per cent. on the deferred ordinary Stock, 
the same as for the past three years. 

The activities of the dental professional bodies, of Governmen: 
departments, of municipal and industrial undertakings, in the pro- 
motion of more effective and efficient dental services for the People 
falling within the scope of their activities, had reached a Stage 
of development far beyond any anticipation of the past few years 
and there still remained scope for greater activity. He had on ay 
vious occasions referred to the responsibility of the dental indys. 
try to produce and provide materials and appliances for the Use 
of the dental profession of the highest possible standard of quality 
and had informed stockholders that a fundamental part of the 
policy of the company was to concentrate upon the production 
and sale of merchandise falling within that category. 

The report was adopted. 





(Continued from page 184) 


unlikely to be much affected owing to 
the large supplies of other qualities. 

Foreign sales have again been dis- 
appointing, though there has been some 
price-testing for piece goods. Orders 
from India, South America and the 
Continent have been small. Some con- 
tracts have been secured for the 
Dominions, and necessary buying has 
taken place for the home trade, Further 
Government contracts have been placed 
and it is reported that a reduction in the 
standard of certain cloths will enable 
makers to use yarns which in the past 
have not been suitable. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The outstand- 
ing feature of the fourth series of Lon- 
don sales has been a strong continuous 
demand for every class of raw material. 
Prices show little change since the 
opening, though greasy crossbreds have 
eased slightly. Competition for merinos 
has been good, and a well-sustained 
demand has been forthcoming from 
both home and Continental buyers. No 
doubt merino’s relative cheapness is 
stimulating demand, although overseas 
producers still maintain that current 
prices do not meet costs of production. 
The outlook is certainly more encourag- 
ing than has been the case for several 
months, and civilian trade shows some 
improvement, which should encourage 
the consumption of merino wool. 

There is great activity on War Office 
account, not only in the production of 
khaki cloths, but also hosiery fabrics. 
New orders are not likely to be given out 
until the present ones are nearer com- 
pletion, which will not be for some 
months. Many mills could employ more 
labour if it were available. Prices for 
partly and fully manufactured fabrics 
have been advanced slightly. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


WHEAT prices have continued to fall and 
have reached all-time record low levels 
during the week; other grain prices 
have fallen in sympathy. Sugar prices 
are lower on the announcement that the 
International Sugar Council has re- 
leased an additional 100,000 tons for 
this season. The general trend of the 
prices of primary products in this 
country has been downwards but 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States 
cember 31, 1931 = 100) rose from 141.3 
to 142.2 during the week ended last 
Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.— Standard cash copper 
closed 3s. 9d. up on the week at 
£42 17s. 6d. per ton on Wednesday. 
Towards the end of the week demand 
reached the highest level for some time. 
The improvement was due to better 
trade news from America and the ex- 
pectation that United States domestic 
sales will reach 200,000 tons this 
month. 

* 

Tin. — The standard cash price has 
been stable at £229 17s. 6d. per ton for 
the last week and the backwardation 
closed at £4 15s. compared with £5 5s. 
a week earlier. The turnover on Tues- 
day, at 950 tons, was the highest this 
year. The buffer pool is selling freely 
at the present spot price. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.— Lead closed 
2s. 6d. higher on the week at 
£14 16s. 3d. per ton, while spelter was 
unchanged at £14 2s. 6d. per ton after 
reaching the year’s highest level, 
£14 6s. 3d., earlier in the week. Reports 
of increased consumption outside the 
United States have stimulated both 
these markets. 


Grains 


THE decline in wheat prices continues 
and during the week the quotation for 
July delivery reached a new low level 
at 3s. 54d. per cental, the lowest price 
since futures trading was established in 
1883. There has been increasing selling 
pressure for Australian and new crop 
American Winter Wheat and the Cana- 
dian crop reports are still excellent. 
Shipments from Argentina last week 
were nearly 10€,000 quarters smaller 
than in the previous week. The down- 
ward movement of maize prices was 
accelerated as selling pressure has de- 
veloped when demand both from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent is 
small. There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for barley. 


Other Foods 


Provisions .— Meat prices show little 
change on the week. Quotations for 
butter and cheese were lower, while 
those for bacon were unchanged. 

egg prices remained the same, 
but Danish were a little dearer. 
* 


Fruit and Vegetables .— Business in 
seasonal lines has been quite good this 
week, according to the report of The 
Fruit-Grower. Prices have been main- 
tained at a fairly high level. All kinds 
of soft fruits are selling well and a few 
early plums and English apples are be- 
coming available. In the vegetable sec- 
tion demand for green peas was good 
and prices firm. Tomato prices were 
lower, but sales of these and of 
cucumbers were fairly good. 


* 
Milk. — The following table is com- 


piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board : — 


June, | Apr» | May, | June, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
{ _———— 








Prices (per gall.) aoe ft @ 16 
cliaseonatnneinth 13-0 (16-0 (13:5 13:5 
Av. manufacturing.. | 6- 6°572| 6-366) 6-132 
Av. pool............+ 10-32 |12-82 |10-34 10:19 
= sales (mill. 
Viguid abide eoseseeees = ‘ te = : = : 
Total contract ...... 89-8 | 80:3 (97:9 97:1 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— Both Plate and 
Indian linseed were easier, largely in 
sympathy with the decline in wheat, 
and very little trade was reported. 
Crushers are able to obtain their imme- 
diate requirements from the substantial 
quantities afloat. The Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture reported on July 
15th that the exportable surplus was 
353,000 tons, against 464,000 tons on 
June 24th and 574,000 tons in July last 
year. North America continues to t 
substantial quantities of Plate seed. The 
Washington Bureau estimates the 
domestic crop at 385,000 tons, against 
204,000 tons actually harvested last 
season. Egyptian cottonseed is still weak 
and linseed oil is lower. 


* 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 15, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £16,384,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £14,776,000, 
issues of £4,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £245,000 issued to Sinking 
Funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from de- 
fence loans, the deficit accrued since April 1 
last is £150,959,000, against £118,012,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1,' | 
Revenue ioie’| tose” Week | Week 
to to | 
July | July | Jey | TY 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
| i 





Income Tax .......0-+++ 22,165 20,596, 4,442) 5,467 
TED :scuennineainaia 6,650 7,300 270, 270 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 23,240 24,440) 1,480 1,370 






iaetadinntaniates 5,180, 4,910 
Nat. Defence Cont. 200 6,240 
Total Inland Rev. 
GeRONED cccseccenctvces 
| eae 


seerenceecee 


























SELF- REVENUE 
P.O. and Broadcasting | 21,380 
BUND scensorconscshittit 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
} 
: Apr. 1, Apr. 
Expenditure (17938, 1930," Week| Week 
aly | July | July | July 
od July 16, 15, 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Orprnary EXPENDITURE 
Interest & Management | 
new.oht baad *Teeol rein te) 
Sotnbtonncenees 1 247 
WEE cnscccsemes 19 6 186 1,776 
Supply Ssrvices......... | 55; 12,750) 13,000 
plus loans* ...... (256 12,750, 17,000 
Total Ord. Expend. [280610/326471) 12,936 14,776 
Issues from Def. Lns. 25,500 a” 
DELF-BALANCING 
3 TURE 
P.O. and Broadcasting 
i as 13,786 14,776 
| 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net entnsas” NE REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ... 4,812 creng Dae. Ade. 2,280 
Nat. Sav. ~~ 100 

Meera aes 
credit Seeeeesesoee 176 


aad 2,583 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to July 15, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 

i Exp. ... 326,471 , Ord. Rev. ......... 177,558 
Issues under Def. Dec. in balances.. 25 
Loan Acts ... 25,500 Copseney. 176,434 


so 
Sinking fds. 2,046 
Net borrowing ...174,388 


351,971 351,971 








FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
























Total 
Flea Ting 
ing 
Debt 
911-1; 343-0 
Mar. . 911-6) 545-6 
~ 4° 27-9 920-3) ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0| 510-8) 34-4 one 932-2) 545- 
» I5 | 394-0/511-7| 35-4 941-2) 547-2 
» 22 | 402-0) 498-0; 39-1 939-1) 537-1 
» 29 |409-0| 498-7) 50-8 958-5) 549-5 
May 6 | 419-9/513-0| 42-1 | 4-5 | 978-6) 555°1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2| 44-6] ... | 983-8) 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0} 506-2; 43-8 oso 989-0} 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/505-6)| 44-7 ene 999-3) 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0 | 535-3) 41-1 es. |1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0) 539-3) 43-1 ee» (1046-4) 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0/ 541-9) 43-9 0-5 |1055-3) 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0| 540-4) 45-7 -»- |1065-1) 586-1 
30 993-0* 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2| ...* 
July 8 499-0 |563-0| 45-3 |... |1097-3) 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0 | 562-8) 43-1 1099-8 605-8 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
peyments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
a to separate tender and tap issues or to 
floating assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
A Allowed 
Date of verage 
‘ Rate at 
t % mini- 
mum 
Rate 
J y 15 45:0 | 90:7 | 45-0 
° . . 5- 
73) w 
Mar. 24} 45-0 | 57:9 | 45-0 7: 73 
» 31 | 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 6- 71 
Apr. 6] 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 2: 44 
» 14) 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 2: 50 
» 21) 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 10- 26 
» 28} 30-0 | 63-5 | 30-0 3- 31 
May 5/| 30-0 | 60-7 | 30:0 1l- 37 
» 12] 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 4: 40 
» 19 | 30-0 | 60-8 30-0 3- 28 
» 26) 40-0 58-3 40-0 1- 74 
June 2) 45-0 | 64-0 | 45-0 1- 73 
” 9 45-0 66-8 45-0 5- 65 
» 16| 50-0 70-1 50-0 7- 6 
» 23 | 50°0 | 60-7 | 50-0 6- 71 
30 50-0 66-6 47-0 0- 58 
July -7)| 40-0 | 63-3 | 37-0 8-32) 44 
» 14| 35-0 | 64-5 | 35-0 15 8-991 5] 
Bills are paid for week, on an 
ay ; following y 
tength & 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
and there are no Monday maturities. When 
oe Sen bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day Bills for in February are 89-day 
eteene those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On 


fr 
cs 
! 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
= Number Price 
weeks to: 
1938 ...... mG 12 sh 48 
ia i 1939 ..... eoes 12,026 Soa 
aly’ "7938 491 

lune 24, 1939 ......... 551,209 rite 
eeeee eeee 441,588 


July 22, 1939 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 19th, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. £ 
In circultn. 507,637,990 | Other Cen, 1215:100 


partment 38,778,975 | Other Sects, 15218 


Oz. fine)... 246,416,965 
546,416,965 546,416,965 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props. Capital 14,583,000 Govt. Secs. 105,051,164 

_ eensevese 3,475,617 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 28,381,117 Discs., etc. 9,120,080 
a | Securitios... 24,743,865 


Other Deps. 
Bankers... 95,519,911 33,863,945 








Other Acs. 36,423,433 | Notes......... 38,778,975 
——— | Gold & Silver 
131,943,344 | Coin......... 658,994 
178,353,078 178,353,078 


* Including » Savi Banks, Commis- 
sieneee af Hellendl Bebe it Dilton ae 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 




























(£ thousands) 
| Compared with 
July 19, 
Both Departments i | te 
Week | Year 

Note circulation ........+. - as gm 
Deposits : Public. eeecces oe = ’ + 

Bankers’ ...... | 95,520)+ 8,409 — 11,819 

Others ......... | 36,423;— 359+ 1,74 
Tocal oucside liabilities. 667,962 + 6,619 + 16,38 
Capital POSE c.cccseces 8,029 - 
Govt. debt and securities a, 4,618) + 94,852 
Discounts and advances. 9,120;\— 113-185 
Other securities ........ os + a,iagt S 
Silver coin i + 
Gold yt pt 10, — 80,350 

RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in wel+ wil- 
pine een... ’ 
y 
”) 24°5%|— 1°0% Same 
() Gold stocks to-de- "| 


July ime i= 


July | June 
20 12 19 













nt 








‘a 487-1! 494-7} 499-0, 507-9) 507-6 
"ee aes, ol 27°4 38°5) 38:8 
ened tm 299-2) 299°1, 299°! 
Other secs. "... o-y 04 ot 
Silver coin .... : ‘| 0 
Gold, valued 4 246-4 246-4 
at s. per f, 02. 148 50.148 soe 
Public . eves 15-4 29°5 28-4 
Bankers’........ 101-4 87-1 4 
2 133-8 es 160°3 
113-9) 100-4 105. 
Discounts, etc. 6: 2 
Other -9| 22-6 24 
Total .......-0. 133-6 od 138-9 
Benking dept |! 5.01 28-2 1 ie 
a dis) 2- i- 25-5 43 
Reserve 50- 34: 34-9| 37°4 37 
*Government den is {1 ; 
Gold 
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VERSEAS BANK CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
O RNS Million _Million paper pesos ee Million £N.Z.’s 
RET U “ cane bake | Sa | July ie “July l July” : 
otis f the Bank o SETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19 b, | te i 
NOTE—The od tn The Hesncmtes of May 6th | Gold at home... nae 1,224) 1,224) 1,224 | Gog ASSETS | 1958 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 fi 
Denma Other go! or. exc 5 — BG, Bg NIMES ccc ecerernceccesces e a. b: 
Haver, of June 24m 5 Dutgatin, DOES devise. of | Nomtn-Gov, toed| isl it0| 1s8 119 | Sterling exchange ...... | 15-89 5-77 5-69 5:56 : 
International Settlements = land T bonds 397, 397| 3061 396 Advances to State...... | 4:28 17°76 16-13 16-22 
uly 8th Bohemia and Moravia, Canada, Fin - ee nes Investments .......0000. | 2°73 3°77 3:78 3-78 
) nF ry; indy Iran, Lithuania, Norway 4 N AASILITIES 1,086) 1,140! 1,128 1,128 LIABILITIES 
Roumania, of July 15th. ome S Cote. | 1 oa , Bank notes ....sscecese-e: 13-59 15-50 15-58) 15-47 
oumania, Deposits : Government 118 169; 163} = 143 
A return of the Central Bank of Turkey will be Banks 312} 391 408 428 Depend Jliabs, State 2. - 3- co 1- :< I: is 
re’ umn C eee | 
found in the third col in ee an 334 121 125 125 Reserves to sight liabs. 76: 6% 29. 6% 31- 73% 0. 8% 
RAL RESERVE BANKS Gold and for. exch. to A aR a ee ee 
U.S. FEDS Million $’s Be. aaa __hote and sight liabs. |88-3%'76-6%|77-0%'76-9' ‘9% BANK OF POLAND 
: “US. FR Banas | July | June | Jul July | July AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Million zloty 
Gold contfe. on hand 1038 | 1039 1939, 1939, _________—SBANK.—Million £A’s Pitpemeereeereneneneroreritraniaaerarattarior | Jane | aly 
: Treas. | 10 633, 13, > 10, 10, 30, | 10, 
2a cu sh wine ue 11,050 13,841 ee i July some July July cea “873 is | 1939 | 1939 | 1939. 
1,123 Total cash reserves....++ 5 , , a ‘5 443-6 443-8 44 
— counted... 7 5 ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 exch. and | il'7) 14-2) 15-01 12-5 
Total bile diocouneed 1) 1) | Gold ana english stg. | 16-01) 16-03) 16-03) 16-03 Oe ie | gtk dott oo os 
0,000 mt ape gh eh ose 8 6 5 Other coin, bullion, &c. 5- 56) 5- 51| 4:79 4°86 Loans against securities | 25:4, 87:5 140-8 130°6 
Toralbilson hand. 16, 13, Call money, London.. | 22-11) 16-81/ 16-45, 14:75 | Treas. bills discounted | 28-6 122-0 153-6 153-5 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2564 2368 2393 F553 pant te Se | ot tn 20 19:58 | Qther State credits ... 3 5 515-0 515-0 515-0 
ills oe iscounts and advances | 17- CCUFItIES ..........000e- ‘5 154: 
6,965 Soke ce 14351 17,173) 17,341) 17,370 LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
= LIABILITIES Notes issued ............ 49-03) 7: 33) 47°53, 47°53 | Notes in circulation ... 1102: 3179-9 1847-8 1843-3 
6,965 F.R. notes incircn. ... 4,124 4,429) 4,523 4,509 | Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7:75) 7-75 7-75 | §j thiabilities Govt. | 32:1) 0-7, 17-6 4:5 
‘ ¢ of excess mr. 3,040 4,230 +00 4,490 Deposits, etc...........+. 83-69) 83-67) 84-18) 83-23 | ee ¥ 256: 2 43:0 67:3| 43-9 
res, over regis. | | | als 10412 Others ....-.seceeee | 93-4) 73-8 84:2 
es “7 * al gga , NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Govt. deposits ....+:++ | 9,279 11, 754 11, gen “Ys 0 Million belgas BANK OF PORTUGAL 
1,164 Total deposits seseeeeees 309 1, oar Sonar. at jee selene teal Jul | June | | Fuly” j July” Mi li ‘id 
1 17,173) 17, “ey 17,370 y lion escudos _ 
’ Total liabilities ........; 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 Mey | Mey | May |.Me 
~ Reserve to deps. and | '82-4% 85-5% 85-27% at Gold ae ces. | 2,911) 3,153) 3,279; 3,304 | 25, | May | 17, | 2. 
3.945 Fag One, snccoensns 7 ” *| Silver and other coin. 47 «54, 50) 49 ASSETs | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
3,975 Seo COMBINED | Foreign exchange, etc. 817, 671| 734, 787 RR  . -ccitnnienes - | 917°4 919-8 919-9, 919-9 
, ee Bills and securities... es es ea 7 Balances sbroed... secense | 362° ‘ 698. ‘ $3- : 3 
| { Advances ....... esceteee iscounts .... coves | 34 4 ; 
a x y gN oe Bi Pee LIABILITIES Securities .......... eevee | 120°6 117-9 117-9 117-9 
3,078 ba A 2,717| 2,873 2,885) 2,890 Notes in circulation ... 4173 at eat! “= Government loans..... . (1040-3 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 
, ~ a = =—«-_—- SAAC cncvceeeee eeeee | z — | 
BRB ace cig. | 0 seg von) om | Os Lah 26 88 | nl iin 0 tren 420 @ | 
Treat wh ER, Bks. | 3,045 3,507 3,343. 3,204 BANK OF ESTONIA Bankers’ ... | 650-4 688-0 705-9 730-4 i S| 
— Powis with FR ee 22006 2907 25 Million Estonian krones Other ...... | 78-4 88-6 106-1 104-5 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE ~~ Fune | May | June | June Foreign commitments | 57:2) 196-5! 196-1) 195-9 
| a 2 ree ee er 
BANK illi ’ 30, | 31, | 23, | 30, 
oe or ee ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
ith July ; June | July ly | July” | Gotdcoin & gold bullion| 34°25 40°89! 40°89 40°89 San ae 
21, | 22, 20, Net foreign exchange | 15-82 15:69) 8-09 8-91 | Million £’s 
— ene |, 1839 1939 | 1939 Home bills discounted | 9-74 12-94 11-39 12-34 | => jig 7 jase June 7 Joly 
st Teun paid ceserves |v ee GOs 60803: tt Loans and advances ... | 12-84 15-69 13-13 14-72 July | June | June | July 
otal bills discounted... 4 LIABILITIES | 8, . a. 
. Bilsbe-inopen mkt... | 0-2, 0-2 1) .0°2 | Notes in circulation ... | 46°77, 52-75) 53-07, 51-12 | ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. | 780-1! 721-9, 747-3) 739-7 Sight dev. end cursent | Gold coin and bullion 22:28 26°43 26 64 26 64 
ae Total bills and securts. | 786:9 726-4 751-6, 743-9 . sree | 54-041 48-831 24-09! 30-62 Seema. | “Ss. . : | 
Deposits — Member. (a) Cercrienean.. | 16-78) 21-13] -9-98 10-27 | Advances to Gove...... | 2-70... || 0-80 1-60 | 
),528 bank reserve account /3949- 15433: 9 5591-3 5651-5 (6) Bankers ...... | 15°49 15: “08; 11-24 17:54 Inves. & other assets... | 12 64 16:07 16°35 16-05 
a9 ae 8% 91-0% 90: oxlee: | Oe x ‘1. 8% 63-5% 60-9% | Notes in circulation ... | 16-86 17:59 19-16 18-04 
754 — Te, MOLES +++. ---00++> 10'S % 91°01 '90'6'% 90'9'% _liabilities ...........- spvessn 0 Sioceskens Gite ent | 1. 7 a 90 31:96 2 
Bankers’ ... | 18-04 | 22: 
359 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING ___BANK OF JAPAN. —Million yen a ... | *3:47| --e6] -435] oasis 
5 MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s — | | | Jane — Cash reserves to liabili- Sees paclins-ions lab oncien-one 
852 July i ae | { [ty 1938 1939 1939 1939 ties to public ......... ° , : 
Coin bullion : Id | 801-3, 501-3 ——— : 
3 Semen, See 8.252 ios $089 8142 ; Other | “47 9) 45:7, “41-4 300-0 SWEDEN.—Million kr : 
i ins, & Coccceccccee e 300-0) 300-0 —Million ‘onor i% 
698 favestmenta, jc, | 12,224 13,851) 13,862) 13,858 Free ore eduances | 488-7| 449.0 447.3 481-4 | BANK OF SWE ke 
= Reserve with Federal Government bonds ... |1280-01667-71572-91776-4 | —— july | June | July | July 
— Reserve banks 6,577 8,475) 8,479) 8,473 Agencies’ accounts ... 117-8 186: 5) 189- 7 224°6 15, 15, 7, 15, : 
° a tusnaras, | 2428) 2087) 2080) 209 | AS s7-alo129-412341-9 oe ee | 
i 1946-1/21 Gold FESEIVE «.....-+., ‘7 ; ; 
its: demand. cosese | 14, 801) 17,238) 17,220, 17,109 Notes issued ee eieaeaicnen 8-8) 610- 2 537- 2) 534-9 : Swedish 51-0) 147-0; 152-1) 157-2 : 
Fimme covessssereeseeee | 5,229) 5,238, 5,237, 5,229 | Deposits: Government 15-6) a06-9t tis-a ase-5 | COO OE: Reece | 51-0 1479) 153 182° 
U.S. Government... | | 463| "554555, "555 | _____Other......._| 19 Gold abroad not in res. | 89-9 144°5| 146-5, 146-4 | 
me Inter-bank ............ 6,281| 7,319, 7,347, 7,546 BANK OF JAVA. —Million florins Blea. with for. somes. | | aH Bg fc fae t fe 
—_— $ paya 5) 
3% _BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs July i | July | ty Bills payable abroad ... 527-0 4-2 es 21-9 
— July June J uly July sate 1939 ante | sade CE msann sees } 
1s >. | am Gold and silver ......... 136-83|134-60)136°11)135-68 | 4... HAMLITINS | 505.8] 973-31 985-0] 083-5 
Gaid®.. Bs eats 92,266 92,266 eS eee | aiid 2: 50 76-12) 70-50 my op eng 431. Q 350-2) 360-3 | 
naa wD SSP*O C8 eer eesessceses . } coe t ea : : 
— Bought b [592 9.035) een fase i bills sseseorece | 2°98) 14-18} 12- — 5 a __Banks and others ... | 516°5! 4 Vs ‘3 | 
ar abroad 52:59 62-90; 57-39) 
Advances on securities NK se 
Hm poy without | Notes in circulation ... |190-02 197-32 206-25 204-42 SWISS 8 Sam BA A 
a i i a *52| 72°84, 63- : 10n francs F 
interen: (@) geacral 422200) 19,000) 10,000 10,000 spepenie ond SS... | OS SS SS -: sane Fi 
$ eeeree —_—__ SOC u 
9 Negotiable bo ’ a . ’ BANK OF LATVIA Jay | y | ee | a | a : 
sid Sinking Fund 5,574 5,470) 5,470) 5,470 Million lats | sete | 19% | asd | 19%0 : 
BSSCES  ....ceseeres 4,221 a) 4, 4,371 July | June | | _ i July” ‘2786: 22471 $ 2469-1'2466"1 
LAB. 12, : | 379- ‘9 273: 
076 Notes in circulation see 101100 120215 123478 123324 ASSETS ails | 1939 | sate | ms | 5-1 32-4 37-8 38:8 
ts; Public ...... 3, 5,864) 4, 5,127 Gold coin and bullion | 77: 59, 92: 84) 92:84 92-84 21:1, 28:6 29:5 26°5 
”- Other liabitinge® Poel went 328 13.179 | Silver coin ve: | 13-97) 11-90, 11-97, 12-01 95-0 93-9 93-8 93-8 
1 clnnacaiainl 77) oe 
99°1 Gold to sight liabilities (47 -6% 64-2% 64-1%164 643% a Saleem aban =. 3 10°79 10-05) 10: Notes in circulation ... | 1496-3 1669°9 1711-0 1695-0 . 
a * Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. Short-term bills......... | 50°41) = os =e 3-3 Other sight liabilities..._/1767:2 1180°3 1141-31154 
46-4 Loans against securities | 77° — | "N.Ee=-Eiechenee Equalisation Fund end esecte | 
os in circulation 59-94 81-95, 81-83) 80-19 | are 538,553,653 Irs. : 
4 ccod Fy meme 137-15 141-44 133-69 132-97 
5 ae es See CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
3 NETHERLANDS BANK Million Turkish pounds 
Se | June 12, | | | July 8, 
5:1 jay iune iw July ASSETS 1937 | 1939 
4 ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Gold : at home and abroad ...... aa cb ; 
247 Cl and other for. exch. assets| 4 ‘ 
- lggaparmeuneered var” Se gy -3 pir 2. mee lr ha | 149-25 | 141-52 
Bree pops tarenensoose> 8-3} 10-1} 10-1) 10-4 | Commercial bills ...........:00000+ 29-34 | 128-98 
Home bills, etc. ........ SE ween 41-26 | 51-1 
“i Ses Td | | Rilentie ca nc cnccccceees 7:59 | 15:27 
do Loans and : ; ; s “LIABILITIES = 
4 ee ern ee ee) eee a aieas tm chee alee ceecenccceree | 173-25 | 220-52 a 
py Notes in circulation ... | 920-1) 998-8/1025-0|1013-9 Deposits ne aaah Wake, | 24:93 | 34-08 : 
Deposits: Govt. ... | 166°8) 41°5) 38:3 a Clearing an 
- mf a oe ahered, es from {8 Stnes ‘7. | 770-8) 412. 8) 343. atl elastlhiildeaiension 








ye esate 
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BANK CLEARINGS 




































LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Wednesday January 1 to 
uly 19, 
1938 1939 | July 20, July 19, July A J 1939 > 
Number of 
working days : 25 26 % 169 168 
i i 738,543 2,479,638) — 12-9] 622,188) 546,696) 18,880,368 16,856,298 
iaeteodian tte 422, 166,120|— 2-2) 40,406) 39,935] 1,186,827] 1,150,066 
it ae 287,214, 305,201/+ 2-2 $311 72.518} 2,080,3 2'081,381 
Total ...... 3, 189,179) 2,950 959) — 11: 0 731, +905) 659,1 47,505 20,087,105 





t Based on clearings per working day. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 






































Week ended from 
Month of June Saturday i to 
1938 1939 los Po 16, a 38" ~s, ily 
7 of working 
days :— 2% | % 6 | 6 166 
BIRMINGHAM 9,947 |— 3-0! 2,704 | 2,606 67,886 
BRADFORD . 3,488 + 5-9| 557 23,521 
BRISTOL ...... 6,302 |+17-1 | 1,217 37,059 
Me ainneiepenes 3,407 + 2-3| 861 679 
BO aids 3,862 + 5-0| 891 120 
LEICESTER 2,827 |— 1:3| 781 20,013 
LIVERPOOL 22,917 |— 1:7 | 5,632 139,404 
MANCHESTER + 3-9 | 8,659 267,795 
NEWCASTLE... 6,412 + 3:7) 1,331 42,788 
NOTTINGHAM 1,973 |— 1:0 525 13,895 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,347 |— 2:1) 898 | 
Total: 11 Towns 103,740 |+ 2-1 | 24,056 22,635 | 710,745 | 693,405 
DUBLIN ......... 175,937$ 





| 6114 | 5,222 177,597$, 


+ 28 calendar weeks. 





t Based on clearings per working day. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





July 1 13, ' July 14, | Sealy 15, 


ie 1939 1939 1939 








July 17, J a July 19, Pa 





Bank rate (changed| % % % % % —— 
ED snushdnieetinal 2 2 2 2 2 2 








2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts| “tft. llig llig <a 
 AO- aeenee 2 bio tg 62 hy, ‘it 6 *x2-lbng 
: months’ - a Tees | r it j “as we " a wae i mae 
months cesses 4 1 
Discount Treasury Bills = @-ANg | gm dg | Lg~ 114 | Lig-11 
ORBIT scsensudbcee 1lig lig 1lyg llig llig 1lig 
3 months’ ............ lig | 





516,25: 25 
Loame—Day-to-dey... | leet Papin tay tig tae 16 ee statis th 


1 1 

pena rae | | EE) |e | | 
Discount houses at call | 1, 12 lp 12 lg 12 le 
AL NOTICE... cece eee 54 34 34 34 34 34 34 








NEW YORK 
nang Lying Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
TSE Maga age Mig se Mayas 
Call money ............ssc0s0008 ir r r ie 1 
per ° end ntenatnnomenlie Oe Up alt? 
oe pnncenwrnnnnenscornone ll, 


July 22, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 
SS en eae) ee eR me ee 
ge 


Par of 
15, J 17, ul 18. 
39 1939 1? Judy 19, July 20, 


Montreal, $. 4: 862 ~ 4+ 6834- 
Paris, Fr 124-21 |1765g- 69 
Brussels, Bel. 












89-031 
Zurich, Fr. ... |25+22l2 20: 36. 20- 76. 20: 7620 75-77) 





Athens, Dr.... 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 ee Shr *77-80 eg ae 73lq~ |8-74- 

77 1 

Beatin, MR... 20-43 1l- coo 66-69)11- : 

Regist 

Marks 31o-6810 eBie 6163- 48163 48163: 63-68 

Br. India Rup. tied 177g—15;6 es 6 |NT7g—15y6 | 1779-1546 |1774—1546 |177g-l5g 
Hong Kong, $| Tf... es oe, LAL ig~ | 1459-1546 |1459~75 1455-7) 


- 2g 
17- 13h 17: 13h 17 be 


Montevideo, § 8 314. Ai ‘ z au ‘i 7s, ‘is ine “8 70 ‘ Q ie 
ontevi 1894) 1 794— 1894) 1 1941554 25-2 4,1734-1 ‘he -1 
Lima, S 13°38" |'Ss201 ‘| 25t-aer ‘| 25-26) 25-26 | 5 

Bl 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 | Ung’t’d| Unq’t Una’ t’'d Unq’ t’'d | Ung’t’d Ung vd 
Manila, Pes.... |¢25-66d. -. 257 1 ase 2514-34 

1 16) 

Moscow, Rbis. 





4 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, yeepiee ‘90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 

per unit of local currency. t Pe * 235130 devaluation on February |, 

1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2,1 loss (c) Percent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (A) A 

eo, i) Rate for payments to the Bank of 

of Anglo-I debts. (/) Nominal. 


(b) Other Exchanges 





Par of 
uly 1 1 July 20, 
ae a? M1335" M339" 1939 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 22716 22659-22714 wa 
Madrid, Pt. ......sscsseses 25-2ae{} ok ae = 
Lisbon, Esc. ......s000 110 Beaaly! 110-1103, 110-110% 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 23he-24ly 24-2412 24-2412 
Prague, Kc. ......ceee0s $1641 3615 13619* 1361* 
Danzig > Gul. covccescesee 25° 2458-| 2453-2513 2459-251, 
Warsaw, Zl. ............ 48-38 2459-251, 245¢-251g 2455-251 
ee, Tat, snniddieusiities 25 -22lp 2484-2584 2454-2534 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei............ 813-8 650-670 ~< 
Istanbul, Pst. ....0..00+. uo { sas" ~ 590 
Belgrade, Din.... ah ni 276-32 205-218 205-215 wah 
mnnaaiine 2 2 
Soria, Lev greene 673-66. 375-400 376-400 30-0 
allinn, eeecccece . 4 ‘a 
ss areata 18-159 | 19-84-98 19-89-95, | 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ........ 18-159 38- ee 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18. 159 ae a a 
eoccccece 8 
Kebs, Yen ........... Ps {pt sha. 13g Tan 1315;g-14ig | 13259-1448 
ingapore, $ .....00000- 28d. 28-2814 28-2814 
Batavia, F. ..........0000- 12-11 8: 70-51 * 8-72-75 8-73-76 
Bangkok, Baht ......... +2 221;6-516 221;6-516 2211616 
Usance: T.T., 


gr ee i er = 
(k) i) Onder as Anglo-Turkish homie a i) Sec ¢ Anglo-S Agreement. 
Louise sate kin 
(Closing quotations) 
335" July 15, | July 17, | July 18, | July 19, 
see | Bee | ee | 








eo 
London on 












@ @ |e) = 

New York [| } Month} teh 18 | | ee | net 
2 1 » a 1hig- 
cemt.]| 2» k Wert fhe 1-1 a Lieto ee 
11g, = 


—— eas | 


» = Sie—hi6 


(é) 
| "es ie 
i 





(p) 

per-tg | par-lg | par re iin ad 

(d) 

8 p 8) 8 lao | 4 

G | 2 

pep be ee | est| 2 
3 , ed i de coal 8-6 Tig-5'2 Ls 

(2) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended July 20, 1939 
NEW YORK coe 
Exports 
1 14, | July 15, | July 17, | July 18, | July 19, To | Buition | Coin 
New York on raga Migs 1939” | 1930" | "1939" | "1930 eit A cin 
Canada 705 | 
res Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents [| @ wea et fA FB INIS T cee | NMAMAGR once eseseresees 0,958 | 11,982 
TS came 467252) 467242 4672552} 4672759] 467252 | S Rhodesia ii... | 28734 | ane | Poland i sncsnne 20965 | A 
TaD asineeseina 46814 | 46814 4681, 4661g | Beech Eoin | Sree | | ERS owen 0e vos | 33,478 
Demand ...s--seseevees 4681g | 4681g bot § 46814 | 4681, aie ater aa 
Paris, Fr. ..-.-c+reeeceesere 2: 2°65 2-641 6: 2°65lig 2-65 ium 8,984 es USA. pore } 2,1 | 11,68 
Brussels, Bel. ..+s+e+evee 116-9812 [16-99 16-9919 |17-00 ” |16-901, | Belgi SA conics -+ (8,458,634 |... 
Switzerland, Fr. «..-es0ee 22-55, (22-S4ta aa-S0in 22-57, [22-56 canyes teaemmaepel CRA hon. cxmn 
ie cacspianull 5 . "2614 2 . ' 
a eo 40 13 0-13 Markets 40-13 0-132 40:13" TOHF s ....c.00. 8,591,883 | 94,468 
“dam, Guilder ... ‘53°22 . closed (53- 53: 
en KE... .ccccese 120-9019 20-9012 [20-9012 \20-91 20 - 9019 2,300 | Briti wy 3 
SEE rae 23-53 {23-53 [23-53 (23-54 123-5319 | AE soosnssssssessssssess vs is0 | 437308 | British India ....... 18,330 
oe Be one 54-12 24-12 24-13 24:12 24:13 ONQKON .....0e0c00e aan 42, ae shnetiabieeness 1,349 
ie | 0-857 0-857, 0-857, | 0-857, | 0-857, smeny seesereeenes 12317 “ta lp IN... ceeserereeecees La 
ae ee 199.825 -825 09-855 (99-885 $75 pales eevvecceesececs 550 as prunes Secvesescccoess a 
Yokohama, Yen wsecceee 27°31 [27-31 i27-38 127-32 27-31 | Switaeriand” "snes | | a8 | USA ce | Ber | 
Shanghai, 8.--reeroen oS fs woes ees. Eee RUUD iditeiasecinnnaenpin w+ | 2,883 | Other countries ...... } 1,323 | “57 
Rio, Milreist ...-++sesees 5:10 | 5-10 | 5°10 | 5-10 | 5-10 Total® .......c0000 52,226 | 49,095 ee. | 169,302 | 57 
Usance: T.T. t Official. * Including other countries. 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 





Barcla District] Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland National Nationa West- — 
B "s Coutts Bank | Mills | B yi Bank Bani Bani cial jaan Deacon’s| Aggre- 


ear and Co.|,:_: —s ae a eam Bank | Bank gate 
Limited Limited| and Co.) Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited Al pees ited 















Average Weekly 
June, 1939 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 






















of England ........++ eeee | 44,632 | 1,703 | 8,344 | 3,354 41,035 9,980 32,016 | 34,049 3,809 | 235,213 
Balances with and cheques 

in course of collection 

on other Banks in Great 

Britain and Ireland ..... - | 11,715 693 | 2,237 | 2,611 | 10,652 3,145 7,630 | 10,453 1,780 64,172 
Items in transit ......... an i ein cae ose 4,363 916 ti sie was 5,279 
Money at call and short 

SD ae seceseseee | 22,972 | 2,485 | 9,619 | 9,586 | 24,573 6,699 15,283 | 22,439 6,195 | 149,768 
Bills discounted .......0006. | 52,973 802 | 6,326 234 | 44,952 4,077 35,379 | 42,223 1,052 | 248,650 








3 
6,866 | 28,885 | 9,738 | 107,549 | 30,589 
10,485 | 30,270 | 8,355 | 166,654 


75,249 | 104,385 | 11,188 | 600,234 
140,954 | 133,884 | 14,685 | 987,278 


Investments ........secseesees 
Advances to 


96,546 
202,972 





Liabilities of customers 
for acceptances, en- 
dorsements, etc, ......00. 

premises account ... 
Investments in affiliated 
banks and subsidiary 


companies Seeeeceeerereee 





9,279 | 19,673 1,915 | 124,422 
7,425 5,239 1,049 44,569 





15,653 
7,450 


883 | 8,729 | 3,500 | 37,441 
412 1,621 740 | 7,498 














2,514 | 2,993 oes 24,153 


325,729 | 375,338 | 41,673 |2,483,738 


7,006 
461,919 





24,329 | 96,031 | 38,118 | 448,341 








Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 
counts 7-94 | 10-26 | 10-25 | 10-64 10-73 


eeeeeeee Seeteeeesecos 










10-10 10-30 10-60 

















LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......s00008 1,060 | 15,810 15,159 | 1,500] 9,479| 9,320| 1,875! 78,197 
Reserve fund ....... heen 530 | 9,500 12,410 | 1,150 | 8,500} 9,320|  900| 60,586 












Current, deposit and 


298,471 | 337,012 | 36,983 |2,218,830 





81,350 | 32,728 | 385,584 472,069 | 36,096 














ments, etc, ...... ! 14| 9,279 | 19,673 | 1,915 | 124,422 

Notes in cine nee Ser | af — 1,364 . Tae ac 1,403 
in circulation... Se a TE iG 

account ..., sit 300 


eee eeesvescssee 















461,919 | 24,329 | 96,031 519,002 | 40,624 | 325,729 41,673 — 


38,118 | 448,341 | 112,634 








MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





BANK STATEMENTS (00's) es. 
UTTS AND te Ne bat aaah 
? 938 1939 
2 os nam Capital paid up ...... : 15,159 | Cash, etc., with Bank 
(£000’s) Reserve fund ......... 12,411 12,411 | _ of England ......... 59,385 45,639 
LIABILITIES Current, deposit Balances on other banks 15,998 17,240 
I ASSETS other accounts ...... 498,561 468,632 7 at -_ ~~ ae ae oo 
— Acceptances and con- NVESLMENES .......0+++ ; ; 
Capital issued ; 1938" i Junio jonas firmed credits ...... 9,332 ness — ——— ‘ass 25,008 oe eea 
a “heitk seseeevenn 1,000 1;000 land ~ 2,854 2,079 ee — PEROT Sonsnrceeesenes 215,696 219,976 
on and Balances with other banks 705 749 ACCEptances ......cese+s 17,465 19,127 
Acceptances cut esseoeees 23,438 21,753 | Money at call, etc. ...... 2,202 2,696 Premises ..... easeseooes 6235 8,862 
AG, seven 704 725 | Investments ............++ 7,571 6,81 Other p ies, etc. 09 
Bills coeesesee 1,346 1,126 Yorkshire Penny Bank 937 y 
Advances ...... secscsescee 10,348 9,934 Cogeal reserve and un- 
Premises c...ccccccevee 412 412 vided profits cf a 
Acceptances, etc. ...... 704 725 subsidiary banks... 7,874 8,01 
Total sssesessnsses 26,142 24,478 Total — .......0000 see 26,142 24,478 Total .esccosoeeee 543,595 515,328 Total  .ccseceeeees 543,595 515,328 


Oe Sth Ce ee 


i 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Ageregate, —— eceipts, 
“io 





on 
week ended TN y 16 


sy lee|2 li 
2b is Hy dE. 
ahaa | 




















L.M. & S.— oa ak i | 
ae | 721 426 ad 648 1,369 ee il 
ene 697 / 513) 240) 753; i aseassrs 13159) — 
L.& N.E. 
8 alae | 456, 295| 196 491) 947 8,75 9.1361 6,769 15,895 24 
__. es 454 329) 241) 570) 1,024 8,663 8,995) 7,135) | S15) 
Great Western— 
Rl essed | 295 “am 101 278) 573, 5,726) 5,278 3,082 8,360) 
BBD .coccccccccced 291, 215, 115 330, 621 5,609) 5,601 
Southern— | Pace 
BIO cccscosccscoees 411 59, 30 89| $00 8,613| 1,702) 
TEED cecccscestneced | 420 66) 29) 95, SIS | 8651 1,709 
Toul— =a 
BD cxesennccsennsi 11883 957) 549.1506 3,309 36568 29098 17,933 47,031) 83,599 
BEDD  scncccocnnssntt pe 1123) 625 1748) 3,610 — 18,735 48,219 04,515 


@ Week ended July 15. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s omitted) 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. 
~ Cumulative Figures £ £ 
Gross decrease, half 1938, 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 — 1,812 = 
i first half 1939 
Ly 1938 Pras eee + 110 + 7 + 
ross increase, second 
over second half 1938 :-— : 
3 weeks Wanewes 16, 1939... | + 173 + 139 + 
Weekly 
Av. weekly ao. ire half 1939 | + 86-5 + 69°5 + 
Latest week compared with 1938 . + 81 + 77 + 


Latest week compared with aver 
_ SOBFAED ccorsccnpsacescensvoccqnce age —- 81 — 105 





IRISH Baar SEARS 





Gross Receipts, week ended | Ageregate. Gross ounce Rocaiges 


July ~_ 
C (£’000) 
Pass. | Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
SET sch icauviinietmanedionin 7-1 0-3 7-4 62-6 
UD ptveicctebivhdinaase 72 0-3 7-6 65-3 
Great Northern— 
— edibntenendibesanetnin et 4 =e 272-3 
seabiieliaiaabaia lal ° ° ‘9 ° 
282°6 
SEED  cckcbdbeesehveovennee 47-9 38-3 86-2 | 918-4 
SeIUED cictnnishitanineiseiiedin 45:1 40-3 85-5 | 926-4 
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Investment 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPT 





CANADIAN 


ek ee ee 


Canadian et | 3s 28 pu Yd pe | Bes aa + 38 368,209 94,456, 
Canadian Pacific 2,529, + 90,000) 66,691,0¢ 
+7 days. 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 





cece een er ooo 
Antofagasta .....+0+ | 28 |July 16, £17, 280+ 3, 368,340 
Argentine N.E. ...... 2 5 IP Ie3l— "428, «24.2091 — 

: $1,295,000 + 114,000] 2,820,000 + 
B.A. and Pacific...... 2 15, *7£80,335| + 7072) 1749384. Sih 
B.A. Central ......... 1 [June 30) ° $98,400! + one stuad- 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 2 |July 5 *fiao.see — 3,7 265,199 : 
aaa io ‘ 15.4. $682,000|+ 51,000 1,475,000 + 


42,308 + 3,164) 
3,050) + 629,750, 4,740,300 + 
294,063) + 





Central Argentine eee 2 15) 48,452 + 39,066) 
924 4,43 

Central Uruguayan 1 8 223' a s 

: + 262,000) 46,117,000) + 396,00 
Leopoldina a eereoseccce 28 15) 1307 age + 
Mexican Railway ... | 2 15) 
Nitrate .......0..0020. 28 15 23, e564 
United of Havana 2 5) gs 1,167 35,0584 1h + 





* Converted at average official rate 16- 12 pesos to £. + Receipts in 


pesos. t F (a) Converted at official rat rate. ("Recipe i Urea 


currency.  (¢) verted at “ controlled free rate.”  (f) 7 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


Transit Receipts .. . | 26 5 |july 10 $416,900 sdie,o00- 14,8001 4 £4,200! 4,85%,7001— 2050 hsm 


+ 10 days. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 










tem pane Lire g we 15, 1939, before pooling .......s0s.+00 


PPP err eesereeeeee 


L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ... 
LY pe en edapens hes une 26, 1937 abe 


July 22, 1939 





me NN 





LP. 1938, aft ; 
London Transport Pool reccipts, year to June 30, 1938... 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous refers to total dividend, unless matte! 
po by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. ong 




























“i Prev. 
Total Year 

Company wale - 
% 
row Hardwick .. Sige gels : 
Third Scot Amer. Tee] i3t| 19 8 
Thorn Elect. .......+. | 
Tilting ead B.A.T +4 = [Spt il "p 
Toneahan Ges. | Stet] <7, [Aue 1) 
Trinidad Cen. Oil Tt at 
U.S. Investment ...... 2* ~ jAug it 
Wilkinson and Riddell 5* ; 
Yorkshire Electric ... 3* Penst 
UNIT TRUSTS | Pence $38 


st 


Investment BO) + 

Security First Trust... | $32 we AUB 

$ Fre Free of income tax. (a) Paid on ape hom 
9) ae on capital increased by issue 

shares in December, 1938. 

PARTINGTON STEEL AND ed co 

Income Hebentures on July Sist (same a8 oo won 
, GRAP 
W. T. HENLEY’S Tem patel 


COMPANY.—Interim 
cent., as before. 


British Bank Shares... |¢3°6 | «- july } 
Ta Enaesesien « | OF Ad oe ay 8B 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 






































































Parker's Burslem Brewery... 85,625 


Financial, Land, etc. 










Net Profit Appropriation | Corresponding 
| Balance | ,,fter | Amount Davia || Period Last 
PTS Year from a Ax _ avidens Carried to | i ul 

Company Ending |_ Last Deben- Reserve, | Balance | 
—. Account ouse Deprecia-|Forward|| Net | Divi- 
yon tion, etc. | Profit | dend 
ee S a 
+o eee 
Banks £ £ /o 

—— : 41,710 68,379; 12 
13% unster and Leineies ones 40,447|| 37,393 124 
8, T887 Provincial Bank of I aa 42,502|| 111,795} 12 
an he a —_ cecsoscases _— : 
- 233,04 —_ 4 Co 42,472|| 53,033} 10 
a Hancock (William) an » 

r ay’s Atlas Brewery poceaunee 40,337 14,546 10 























































































Are a ree soeee . 4,887 10512 5 
ey LR Cc n STITICTALS acccceceeeee | 
ssh casa Commercial Props... [= 16,486 (r)l 5 
582, ity of Lon. Bwy. & Inv... 245|| 84,983} 234 
Gt. Nthn. Teleg. (Holding) 20,076 > Nil 
scteienaaila 5154 > 
"Tea Corporation —cseeeeseeees 
United City Prop. Trust ..... 15,530 4 
Iron, Coal and Steel 70,891 15 
Avery (W. & T.)  -csceneseeee 14062) 9 
; 4 Darlington, etc., Roll. Mills 73°693) 7h 
18 Davy and United Eng. ... 17,022) ar; 
- 148,00 Head, Wrightson and Co... _— 
r SLB Motor, Cycle and Aviation 19.915 14 1651 
363,00 Handley Page, Ltd. ...+.++++ ’ eer 
a . = 2,698) 5 
Abaco (Selangor)........+..0++s 
gin MEME Bertam Consolidated ...... aa 124 | 
+ 50/0 Bukit Mertajam .......sseeres . Te auit 
eo 
p 1200 BRE Djapoera .........cccccecseveees 
- am EN : 
+ LT Jabi os obvoceneaalial babsosaeed ; 
+3 Java MCE a ccccesescocesas *e ) 
Jruguayn Fee e een eeweeeeeeeeeeseseS i 


eeteeserecerore 


eee ee eweroweeeseeee 






Selangor United — ...:..ceeeee 
Sungei Tiram ........ccscccsees 
TOMGRTE | ..<ccossescutitins cece 
Wom Seng. :-.<osssiceucianstal ave 


Shippi 
Furness Withy a Co. se 





a prev. Tankers Limited  .........00. 
—- Shops and Stores 
. 250 Barratt (W.) and Co. ........ . 
eg Ankola ” 

0. CCC ere eee eee 
0 Trusts 
+ 255,000 Ailsa Investment. .........e0 
4 British Industries, etc. ...... 


British Steamship Invest. ... 
Melville Trust ........00. euie 
Palmerston Investment 


eeteecoee 


71% 


“=< 
zg 


ee eeeeoee eee 




















+ Cropper and Company ...... 
’ Crossley Brothers {ei iis s 
y 7 ey-Premier a 
® ama Stadelmann & le ase 
oOucester Railwa Carriage ; 
i Hy rettiare oe ‘ ; 
; ung (S.) & Co. eeeeeecce . 20,340 i 
yt Scribbans and Co, ............ ; 74,482 
: Stevinson, and Co.... 12,757\() 
Pence Symons (S.) * Ceeececee 4,148 23 
15) $38 ilbury C ing ......... 33,711} _ 111,356 
#4 Bie United Kingdom Tobacco... 3,722| 36,226 
5 fi Yorkshire Brick Co, ......._ ; 13,171} 26,516 13,050 
este 
r 
1 205,44 39,827 
seen esicaieeee $59 208,515 40,523 
ey comparable figure (6) 16 months 
ed @) NO eaeee COLAC ted to general reserve with £30,000 
ns longer required.  (r) Absorbed £11,797. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELp, 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standa 
































































































































() 1% paid free of 


stocks are ely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks rd 
Cooet mpmmess ® 4 eee oe stands at a discount and me ee date when the quotation is above par Ween on before a certain dae the hed 
oO | - 8 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. - a " - Allowance is made for accrued divide 
_ Seine hid ot "en i stare i 
wtte | ES | weltel mm | Se | som Imad 2 
Year 1938 || | ce, | >| Yield to | Pri 7 | 
uly 19, : 1 Dividends tice,! o> | 
rae ae Name of Security |j Jul¥ | G53) July 19, |) July 19. Name of Security | July | #39) Yi 
High- | Low- || High- | Low. | 1939 é ~~ Ths) La | ao || 19, Bye July 1, 
est est ii est est \ ‘ | est | est 7 + -_ g° 9% 
| ‘British Funds ch’ SE? a ee coe s 
7914 | 64 || 7119 | 647% || Consols 21p%..-... 6634, —11 | $4 a1'|| sa6 | 12/- 6 il.c || Brit, Overseas a ee aaa 
111% | 98 | 1078 | 101, || Do 4% ait" i93%) || 102° =z) 315 4 3 | 6% a | "so || Cha ornate £525) 35) | iué 
| 103g | 92 || 991g | 92% | Do 3%e $455 ore it 2 3 6 0 5219 47/9 ol ae Danie Ae t0i- || v6 int 
10455 | 90le | 991g | 91 || Do. 312% after 1961 || 9314) —114) 3 15 6f|| 75/- | 6l/- 3196} 3lea) En. S aA fl PS 48/9xd) 6a) 4") & 
tons | 109" | vous |102, | Beraphisuoras | aoais| he] 37 | ot oF] Bae) ems eA Babe os) | 8 
Qi! 81 || B7ig | Bily a ee eee as | eet) cs 342 ° yal at £2) a) Hong. and S. $125. | c771;| Z| 3 6 
78s] 88lp | 935, | 875 || Fund. 2544 1952-57 || 901s| — | 3 9 6 Ble 7ipb| Tin o|| Martina P30°r 52/6xa —9a| 4 {1 
i | 953 || Bund. 3% 1959-69... || 9214) — %| 3 9 3|| 86/-| 796 | 8 8a | lap Slax) —g| 41) | 
114% | 98 || (091g | 10212 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 1052} -1 | 312 6] 6 sb | Sa |i £1, fy, pd... | 80/-x4) —3/*| $19 0 
Wl} 90 || 991g | 9212 || Nat. D, 219% 1944-48 | 9714) — By) 219 3k) 308 1b | ag | Nec Atle fy pd. |) Stax i$: 
1001,| 93 || 96% | 912 || Do, 3% 1954-55... || 9312] — ts] 310 0} 344 | 27 8 @ | Net. of Beypt £10... || 2312). | § $l 
112th¢ 100 || 08% | 102% || viewry Bonde'a%e.” | 1087| —a| 312 6 TU | oe | Team, Ni oftina £25, £12i0|) 29°) | oa 
035, | Bly | 987% 9054 || War L. 312% af. 1952 | 34) —11 | 45 b 2al N. ; \ 63/-x ~i6 18 9 
73° || sari | 767 | 2% af. 9254) —1lg/ 316 Of) 417 81, 8lp a\| Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 435 6) 4149 
a 902 | 99 95 || Austria 3% 1933-53 | 33 = 3 5 4 | bla 35 al| Case: £20» £5 pd. 13g} "ly ; 5 ; 
si, | 68 | - a | India I sicammepsh | 59a 440 98 | Oa || We Lect od eena an 4115 
; 955, | 75 || 90 78 || DOs BFogsevsessssesses | 2 434 j-ud) -3/3! 410 9 
1171s | 110 | L1Stg | 10554 |) Do. aie {958-68 | 109 ; 2 ; 40a 504 || Alliance £1, fully pd. || 
10415 0614 ‘Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 1001p/ -1 | 419 0| Bi 6 coat €F 13%, 2 
0415;6 97 103lg | 9973 | Ge 2 a n. £1, fy. pd. 85 18 2 
115 | 10912 || 1121p | 107% lentes tesoces | some 319 7 ae} me | Gen, me. Aso. 3 90/— 338 
108 | Qol2 || 103 | 94 | N Zealand 5% a | 9715 $3 7) 3/2 PN paeeane: 6 2512} -"y| 318 
sel oF | 102% | 98 || Queena’5% 1640-60 || 100121 “2 | 419. efi BS) Sebo Peat eee ieee | 10 3 
16 97 || 110 | 1041 S.Africa 5% 1945-75 | 10615 315 2 Giea| bios 4 pe ai 30m 
oe = | Sree T9714 ¢ lo c|| Pru 7 . 2 429 
102° | 23 | tls 3s! | Are. 412% Steg. Bds. |) 78l2] -1 | 35 14 8 | $50 ¢ foe° Ro. £1 with 4a pd. eel cat] 2 
8 | 38 || 65% | 48 || “Dor aig 1986-85 || 5315] ..°| "912 0° 1a | "195, | Royal Bechange ctu. | ss,| —2°| 3 § 
i i} . 2} oe a 35 1, oil 
3 | | 3 | od Belaian 4% 36)1979 | 82 | -2 | 416 0 | 6a| 66s ||S- Matta C0, 1pd- || 155, oie 
Faz | 125e |) 2h | 12i2 Brats’ BA iia |) 13%) i | Nt “| 0b | tda. | Sua. 2 kin e3.| e st 
con | 3¢ || 92 | 48. | Chilesseri9a9 ...... || ol “Ss le Ten rie Le hh fy.pd) 7, 20 
73ip | 40 || 5515 zit i $% (1912) ... || 22° | —2 ns investment Trusts 
10534 | 7 $14 | Do, 5%(1913)...... | 30 | -2 a 4a 85 || Anglo~Amer. Deb. 
99 94 || 100 941, || Czecho-Slovakia 8 %. 63 | +13/ 1214 0 31, - 3lq c|| Anglo-Celtic O 5139 
104 | 842 | 86, | 6812 | Donanack 5% go || 962) | 32 2 10¢ | 102 || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- eat 
% 2 i se = | French 4% British) | Ligud, ad a 7 ee. 8s - ihceteee teas cat 
15 ||} 331, 213, {i “pees 1g 1418 6 lp 21> b|| For. Amer. ; 
341. | 25 | * || Do. Young Ln. 412% || 24 Ce Bn 10 00 
a8i2 | 20 | 35% | me ieee Sy Sem be | 2s | -i 18 1 Sel) 240 a2 | 156 ll Ind ont Oar ok Fe 
3 || arty B% cones | 242! ... | 48 7 3h | 225 5a | 8b || Invest. Trust Def. ... ons 
642 | 38 || 53 | 33:8 || [Ram >1p% 1936-65 || 38° | -1 | 14 9 6f 2lpa| 6126|| Lake View Inv. 10/- ee 
| | dee | See |e tsee 2) 8 | ot a on Biz) 320) Mercantile Ie 51 
2 50 | Poland coerce . 17 Og! 3a 4125 Merchants Trust Ocd 
sities 50 ; 8 8 6 
92 = ae 1A%, | Bom, 4% Gon. 1928 | Dio) ase 19 12 oy! a x nein eas 
115%, | 101 || 11119 | 106 | Corporation Stocks eee 4. g. Soottials Mort., 647 
117" | 104 || {1a | 198 || Bit’ham 5% 1946-56 || 109 313 4 65 4a || United States 34 
sre | 71" || ‘etsy | 74 Lee hoe 108 |. | 41 9 | : — 
2 2 || 93%—1 88 CC, 3% ....r0r00se : we | 31711 Financial T 
1055 18 Liverpool 3% 1954~64 vate, Se 
« | 9450 || 102% | 97 || Middx Sipsi9s7-e2|| 97 | “| 3 tf ,? 13} ¢ 815 c! Brit. S.Afr. 15/~fy. pd. 5140 
— ooo 31411 2a 26 | C. of Lond. R. Pry. 723 
ce Ooh tele +123 a!) Daily Mail & Geox, #1 9 0 
: q $4 2a | Dalgety ; 518 0 
| ivi Price, > c4 (2) 4b | Forestal - oe 8 00 
, ? " 2| _Yield + ¢ 3lg (z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 400 
' ——— | ——___ 9, |g™>/| July 19, Nil fore Saves, Gh in ‘ 700 
i 1939 |G y~| 1939 Nil ; Nil 
; calle 3 3lgc| 31g c|| Primitiva fi. 908 
g 12ige 1 Sudan Plant. £1..... 800 
8. 
‘ Breweries, &c. 
<i 1212) 5a || Ansell’s Brewery £1 418 0 
42 $200 +3. || garclay Perkins 518 
45 3a | 145 a 
47 ba | if? || Cherrington & Co. £1 5 0% 
5 8 Ord. £1 ... 5 9? 
} ; 3 17 ? ia Ord. f1 $10 
q 712 a|| Ind. & fi 52 
GW Ong haltwars ist 1 6 Meux’s Ord. £1 — 638 
|L. & NER Def” 3312) + 19} 1 910 145 8a || Mitchells &Butlers £1 5 60 
. | Do. 5% Pref. 4| + Ig Ni 3120 Simonds (H&G) £1 5 68 
| Do.5% Pref 1955 |) oft?) t,28) Nil 142 | 32 ||Taylor Walker 5 18 6 
Do. 4% 2nd Pt... || iis) t4,,| Ni | 6a || Watney Combe Def. £1 5140 
Bo 4% Ist PE...... 42°] Nal Iron, Coal and Stee! 
| 495 Pe 1923 7" || 42) +42] Nil 4a | _5> |i Allied Lronfound, £1. # Si 
4% Be i923 || 43°) $3 Nil 4a | gigs || Babcock Wileme Cf 3H e 
. eeeresccesesses 61i2 | +11 lc ae Baldwins i. ore 7 5 6 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 1512| + 15| ° Nit 3iga) 95 Bolsover Col. Ord. 1 514 6 
Da ster nn | gal gy | J 4 ie | 38") Born 2O8, if $id 
Dom. $2] 8? Geenmell Laird 3/- - ee 
6}-%| Na 19¢ | tip c| Comsew tron On. 65! 
i Nil Sa | 136 ‘|| Gory, William, suf 
sf; = Nil oe 10: || Dorman Long Ord. tae 
6 | Nil ¢ | 18¢ || Do, Pref. Ord. £1... 3 
S| a Nil pe T1119) || Firth Brown £1 ..... 52 ¢ 
zit $2 oN tea) {3iz6 GuestKeentec. Ord.£1 3120 
ie | ose 0 Hyg 219 a|| Horden “Wal 72 : 
2) » | 810 3+ ioe 13 Lambert Bros. Ord, ¢ > 3 
57/6 | ... 61 tis) ts; 1... i 0 4 
27/6 | +13} 516 § ga} 95 740 
(eid 311 | ~4 fe 13 6 8? 
p33) 4 Sond) -N2| 4 4 0 Fe | 42 || Steel & Iron He 
MA 614 ore 3 1 10 b 6b Stanton Iron, Bhvwicid 5 5 ot 
j ‘ ““s ood 6 8 0 fg ey Sts 18 
a: 4% a) 3 16 ? c & 5 $0 
aha el. | 4 5 4 82 | eel Swan, Hunter £1 .. ee 
: ; Car iin £N.Z. (e) Allowing for ; ”) ; (*) worked on 4% ba 
| ithe | cen co Tme TN acme OPM TRE ayo Duet ntentaren Boxe 
ee on 
income tax, + of 
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C3 is 
ds in 
nis ron, 
. States Steel 
jin 
| 
a 
hag 
Nil 
784 
44 
42) 
a) 
5 64 
7 in 
4s 
410 9 
409 
481 
6 9% 
6 18 9 
414 9 
318 9 
5 36 
4ll 5 
410 9 
sa 
‘ne 
319 9 
318 § 
i 
at 
28 
338 
419 
415 0 
380 
213 ¥ 
5le 
5139 36@ 
ce ; ed - 2¢ s 
¢ Se B)l2, 20.1) § 
5147 2 2 2796 
10 00 Bey | 822 3-b 
a b/7%2) 38/112 | 15 « 
621 | +5 212 a 
611 0 50 30 ¢|| Austin 
5140 Nil 10 || Birm. Sml. Arms 
8 86 663 | 333.a'| Dennis 
6 10 0 5 5 ¢ 
500 1212 2\ga 
647 25 25 ¢ 
510 2 45 6 ¢ 
6 01 a afl 
ait ena ante 
514 0 a ‘ 
723 4 5 a 15 b 
90% Nil Na 
518 0 5 ¢ 4 
8 00 512d) 2 
406 5 ¢ 5 
7100 Nil c| Nil 
Nil 
aT $335 
o9% 15 8 ¢ 
2 5 b 
418 0 4 6 b 
510 0 212 Tie b 
3 18 Of 5 Nil ¢ 
5 00 4 6 6 
590 4 6 b 
414 0 15 9 ¢ 
510 0 
a it toe 
6 a 
5 6 712 || Attock 
5 
5 18 6 
514 0 
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THE ECONOMIST 




















nN 
Last two Price.| © m 
Dividends ’ | July e3o! 
Name of Security | ‘19, Ane 
@ ® «| , ove 
% a es 3 
\ ly Miscellaneous—cont. | " 
| G6lig 514 | Tiga) 20 6) Gatianer urd. Ord. £1 | 

| 4/9 2/4\g| Nil ¢| Ni q Gaumont-Brit. 10). an they *x 
12/- | 6/9 || 16 ¢| Nil ¢ Gen. Refract’s10/-... | 7/3 | 

| 30/3 | 236 | 25 b 15 a Gestetner (D)(5/=).. | 30/- | 

| 86/6 | 71/1019| 20 6 S$ @ tHarrisonesit-ros.D Df.£1| go- | +1/3| 
t| 68/~ | 51/9 | 5 a 11 6 Harrods {1 ......... 1 526) ... | 
|| 25/119! 16/9 | 27126) 15 @ Hawker Siddei Gi) 17/3) 2. fa 

{ 33/412; 25/- | 9 ¢ 7 ¢ Imp. hooee nt i 33/— 

|| 32/6 | 27/6 | 3 @| 5 6! Imp. Chem. Ord. {i | 6| ... 

| 12/M2) 8/6 || 5 ¢ Nil ¢\ Imp. Smelting £1... | jo | 1) | 

The 61g H #7lo a) t1712 6} Imp. Tobacc 7 H 6lo| + 1! 

| $6012| $4554 | c$2-25, c$2-00 Inter. Nickel np... || gs5 °/+ g3iy 

3 | 13/112 9/11)|| 5 6] 5 @ International Tea 5/- | ti /oxd! a 

7 30/6 || 4 a 6 b Lever & Unilever £1 | 33/9 + Tiod 

3 17/6 | 8/9 10 ¢ Nil ¢| Lon. & Th. OilWhil as 
52/3 | 36/3 || 20 ¢| 7 Brick £1 | 36/3 | 1 

1, | “alig || 8h @ +b Lyons.) Ord. 1... | 53s | 

3t, 66/6 | so/- || 15 a Dip b arks & Spen.‘A’5/- || s7ig | | | 

| Sie | S39, | Hated) Tiaa) Murex 61 Ord... | 26/3 | +13) 

| 35/6 | 30/7lp!| 2igal 98gd Phillips (God | 33/9 | 

| 27/9 | 21/3° || Tega, 5 bi Pi chin Johnson 1 | 22/6 | 

40/712 | 29/412), 37126) 1212a)) Prices Trust Ord. s/- | at 

aie $5/402 } eet 93 ae Ord. fl.. | 39/415 + Ted) 

Sey 475\| 221g | 2219 c| Reckitt & Sons Ord.£1), . | 
12/1012) 6 || 5 a} 10° bi Sears (J.) Ord. 5/=... | 126) | 

13 | «69/3 I} 4c 212 | Smthfild.&Arg. Mt. fi i Pig | 3d 
| 62/6 | 56/3 |} at | 121 b| Spillers ed. @ iain | 57/6 ~ 

it 29/719 | 23/712| Nil | Nil | Swed. Match. — 25 )— \+ Tod! 

=. 55/419 | 4 bi 312¢) fos and Lote 61 s+ || 61/1012 ot 

i ' a } oO) } j 

| 68/6 | 6/3 a oe Te. rd. £1 | $0/-. | 

38/9 | 253 || 35 ¢ 25 « riplex Safety G.16/- 37/6 + Ticd 
| Mi | B29 | 13%) 10 a TubeInvestments{1 976 ... 

— 82/9 | 69/6 | 16%4d) 384 Turner & Newall £1. 78/112 +1 1012 
56/- | 49/9 7196} 5 a| United Dairies £1... | 54 4), , 
27/3 | 19/712) 15 6} 719 a! United Molasses 6/8... 230 | ... 
35/3 | 249°) 726) 4 | Willpapr Mire.Def41 5 — 7iod 

| 38/9 | 31/- | a: 7 oy ins, TeapeOrd. 37/- | nd 

| 95/732) 55/- | 50 6 15 a worth Ord. 5/- 1 Bre | ae 

H | Mines i! 

| 75 f= 59/432 | 9 <« 95 a Ashanti Goldfields 4/~) 62/6 |— 7)od 


9/712) 7/- 
69/- 55 "71> | 1334 











| Australia 4% | 9812 | [039 die 
| B.A.Colls512 %| 


| Do. Tite Pi. | 20/- 21/9-22/6 













































d on 121% esis. (e) 


p4 
| "614 al cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1) 58/12 





14/9xd 
12/6-13/6xd 
12/712 bid 






(®) Final dividend. _ 
Income Tax. t) Yield on 1712% basis. 


Tat 





durma Corp. Rs. 9 .. 7/6 | +3d) 


~ 
UID VYINInGAon UNOCDAUUDAISS 


~ 


| | 
} b a 
| 14346 | ee, \ 95 b 95 a Crown Mines 10/-... | 141g, + %s 
|| , 85g 30 a Nil } De Beers (Def.) Lig 614) + Is 
! 48/514 iat, 15 ¢ 15 ¢, Jo’burg. Cons, £1... | 41/3 -—9d | 
| 41/- 33/132 | | 11248! Aa pw ty sccoce |} 36/3 | —1/3 | 
| 12%6| 93— || 37126) 25 Rhokana Corp. £1...) 1lig) + 32} 
| 1434 113g | i Nil “ Rio Tinto £5 ......... Lljoq/ ... 
|| 17/Tig 14idig| 10 6 10 aj Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- | | 15/9 | +6d 
i 12ig 1014 | 75 b 75 a Sub wee Nigel 0 schoo 10l2' — Ig 
I ee a i a6 a 5/6 b) oa 12/6 fy a as + ie) 
Witwatersrand 10/- 1536 — 416 
13/~ | 6/9° | 10 ¢ Nil ¢lWiiune Gold i amet “| 9 3) +1 
} 
| NEW_ ISSUE PRICES _ 
i Issue| July 19, Tet tee ‘Issue! he 19, 
Issue jess | since Issue dt 
\} Iseue| 193) ‘July 12) —_ 1939 


| — 1 ‘Mt. Isa 5° ,Db.; 99 97-98 
rind. 334% | 9Blg | 9854-9914 


| Barnes (G.) 2/- 3/6 | a/ate3) 161 | i+ Hs zd. Nth, Met. Pwr. } 


+ le 6 2nd Db. 9112 | 34-14 dis 


fice 312°. | 9612 | 15g—15g dis | 


Do. 512% Pf | 20/- | 1/6-6d dis Silentbloc 2/- | 4/6 | 4/7!2-5/1l2 
| Herts 31 | 9612| Seip dis | —1p Wessex Elec. 
“Howda ( 2 10/- 16/6 | 16/166 | +34 | 3%4% Deb. | 96 | 34-14 dis 
L.C.C. vires dis —lp W. Ken 
| Lewis 512% ove | 412% Pf, ri 20) ob 3d pm 
0 | 
0 | UNIT “TRUST PRICES 
9 | managers and Unit Trusts Association 
: | as SUPP Eble "Zeon not not include certain closed I) 
' A 
4 July 19, (ances Name and Group July 19, 
| 1939 | July 12 P| 1939 
4 ii | Keystone 2nd |__10 6xd bid 
0 i 0'6-10/6 —6d pee Flex. (12/1012-13/1012) + ii: 
16/9-17/6 _.. || Keystone Cons. | 120-130 | + 
6 | 17/6-18/3 || KevstoneGld. Cus 11/3-12/3xd 
4 17/5180 | sina|bee Gen "c” | 12/6 bid 
16-9) 1 i 
: +120 | || Rubber & Tin | 101od-1/0 
16/9-17/9 .. | Brit. & Amer. 14 3 bid 
Oe! 18/6-19/6xd|“.. | Gold Share Tst. | 46-49 
ol 15/9-16/9 | —3d | Commodity 4 “oxd bid 
0 || 11/6-12 | —3d | Allied 
0 | 13/—14/-xd|_... | Amer. Indus. ... 18/0-19/0 
i 20/—21/- | —Tied | Brit. Ind. Ist... | 15 3-16/3 
6 | 106-116 | —3d | Do 2nd | 129-13/9 
0 | |} Do. 3rd 133-143 
0 | 16/0-17/0 «|| Do. | 4th | 13/914 Oxd 
0 | 14/15/12 |... __ || Bec. Inds. 15, 0-16/0xd 
4) 11/9-12/9xd | Metals & Mins. | 12,3-13/3 
6 |) 18/3-19/3 +Yigd | Cum. Invest. ...| 15/6-16/6 
6) 15/112-16/1! | + ed | Other Groups | 
oO) 6/0-16/6 | Brit.Emp.ist unit) 16/0 bid 
6d! 13/6-14/6 | +1ied || Producers .. | 70-76 
0 | aweeee 15/3-16/3 +1lod | D | 5/101p-6/41oxd 
6 || _ Do. “| 16/0-17/0 | +1led|| Do. 2ndSer.|  6/3-6/9 
Presected It w|i bid. | 4 | iPro A” | a7 5-189 
/ rT ii rov. j / 
e iy Moors o ™ | Do. *B” | 126-136 
o 11/6-12/6 4+3d || Do. Reserves; 140-150 
3t . | Selective“A” | 13/6 bid 
9) +ligd || Do. “B” | 14/6xd bid 
+ Lied || — . 
19 | “$9 | Bank, Rr | 12'6-13/0ad 
+ 1llod |) ns in. | 
o 15/9-16 +llod |) Do 2nd... | 12/0-13/0 
3) 11/1019-12) 10 ... || Brit. Bank Shrs. | 18,0-19/0 
0 8/0-8/7lo | +1led | ean Ins. _ . — 
10, 1 117 Llod | Brit Dom. In.... 
9 r 1? ae} || Four Square ... 18/6-19/6 
0 bid +1ed | pees RT 13/3-14/3 
9 
0 


| Orthodox B cesnee I 9-149 — 
(c) Last two yearl 
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ombard Indust.) 8 101-8, 4p | 


+ Free of ncome — 
for rate of exchange. RS Yield on 30% basis. 
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Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 





_ Coat Ovurtrut (000 tons) 








Durham | 
Yorkshire ... | 878: $1 862- 7 21992. 3 22,395 - 5 
Cheshire 





METALS—{cont.) OrHer Foops ‘ 
Coal ote es tm ———. 
PaeND Nees Week ended 
Week ended 


July 8, uh 6 
| 1939 Jays 





| 
306-9, 8,732-9} 8,790-6 












wee ee 323°2 4g A wn | “Fuly 1 13, 
Lticester | 522-6 537-7| 16,556-1)17,371-6 Shipments ......... Tons 136,039 | 125,704 __ 
Staffs, Worcs, | ery 

Sal and 

Wanwi | 380-7) 384-3) 9,987-1 10,4131 Foods 

South Wales & | 


Monmouth... | 804-6; 791-9) 18,549-1)17,937-9 | WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


































Other *000 quart 
districts* _.. | 120- a 125: 2 2,716-6| 2,791-8 —_(000 quarters) 
Scotland ...... st 624-2) 15,471 -8| 15,800 -4 Week ended | Season to 
Total ...... 
 eenitesnllo penis GTM iat ii ‘July | 5 July” Tey | | a 
* Including iading Cambutend, Gloucester, Somerset 1939 1939 1938 1939 
and Kent. i a 
355] 22,683) 29,730 
457| 8,492) 14,487 
Cotton 233 15,781 12,171 
"458 4,624 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 13 1755) 4 
(7000 bales) ‘691 1,848 
Week Toul 1,403) 61,418, 72,809 
ended 419| 14,896, 18,402 
Miiares oa Bi 13 869 15,961 
ray | ae | ae | a ss i 
> | 
1939 | 1939 | July 15, | July 14, 236, 1,355) 2,451 
2,340 1,456 
58 1,552) 1,610 
American ...... 15-7 | 17-1 | 1,179 969 
Brazilian ......... 7-91 10-6) 7266 306 106] 6,281) 5,540 
—_e 97 a8 396 334 242) 12,302) 17,704 
Sudan Sakel ... 3-1) 46) 135 149 4 : 
East Indian...... | 18-6 | 5-4| 362 437 1,403! 61,418) 72,809 
Other countries | 5-1] 62] 158 | 197 crane 
tet ce | 60-9 | 52-2 2,545 | 2,523 WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Mea 
(7000 quarters) 
Week ended From Apr. 1to 
Metals From mere ———— 
July | July" Tuly | July” 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 1939 9 | 1939 Be | 1988 38 | 1939 
icksoene “i ee 6,500 
401 
el it 9 
OTHER Foops 
Week ended 





July 8, | July 15, 
1939" ee 














U.K. Stocks 14,487 | 14,975 
4,037 | 4,147 
July 8, | July 15 3,724 | 3,801 
1939 |” 1939 3,437 | 3,793 
a a 4,293 | 4,857 
(Br. official w’houses) : as i 
 Naiiketuuniiiidadainail 254 3 2,501 646 
MAGIREDD « pacwstseiscoerecsocesiincie 25,154 778 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 10,155 | 10,130 eT +O 
ree 126,255 | 123,242 














104,558 
Sales on Garden A/c (pkgs.) | 
shesooteccerccctevess 6,224 | 8,647 
seberece 7,474 | 11,366 
eedeceve 31,002 | 31,021 
sabsdbAdawsbcccnserccbsocs 3,792 | 2,258 
ennnesee eddecccvosoce 578 | 132 
So cegecdececcesccoecsccs 3,992 2,917 
iti Ts dowaiis 53,002 | 56,341 





* Weeks ended July 6th and July 13th. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
‘AND LIVERPOOL 








Week ended 
July 8, | July 15, 

1939 | 1939 

Ree 5: oictanmnctosens tons 607 819 
Delivered  ............0c000- tons 2,324 1,631 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons mae | 61,081 

WorLp SHIPMENTS ©} OF ‘Linseep 

(000 tons) 
FromJan. lto 

Jul | July 

y | 8, 
1938 | 1939 

172-1, 186 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 12, J ay 38, 


1 , 
M335” "38" 
Cents 


OWneae e i. Gi rin Mn Ne Ser t 48-50 
we, Cuinnines, Jo ve 54GB Lead, N.Y, eps, “3 4-35 
Maize ee a ide __ Spelter, Loui spot” 4504.30 
Rye, Chicago, july .......... 41 s 
Barley, Winnipeg: July’ 222.337 $44 ¥,Acen tay 403. 41 


METALS (per Ib.)— as Rio, No. 7 .. cesses Sis 5l4 
” . . Cotton N.Y., Am. mid.,spot.. 918 on 


; 
e: 


July 12, July 1% 
1939 
‘1339 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Am. Mid. 


a dieket 9-64 «8-74. 
» crude 5°45 5°62 


102 
Chee “eer 1633 16% 
$6 i. on didiscsidoade 2-85 = 2°85 











July 22, 1939 tarsi eons : 
179 B 


BRITISH WHOLESAL¥ PRICES 











nae Ns 
CEREAL® AND MEAT SUGAR July 12 July 19, 
gRamm, etc— (per cwt.)—cont 1939 . 
oRAID, et: Crushed ...... ad. 8. toe ,)* 
a ah ao . 26 4) 1939 ie 
ao an. em cunsitin 25 6 25 9 INNIS dnctibetininhiose cnennsad = lip 2 a Paton Per fine ounce ........... 1 & 24 a 
— oe Liv., July, per cental inten a > ; . Home Grown ............00006 24 ai 2 a Cone (per ounce)}— . me ¢ a: 
F cur, per 298 es cee gw te Ta Average) (per > 198 23 1012 putihehaesnencawhdansedorcesoes 1 46 1 43 
. Se i ee =F sms N. India ssssssseeeesesseeesess 14-60 inves 
> Busey, Eng. Gay av. percwts 8 3 4 3 Gephea scrcsceensrsereeree 1309 12°85 | CEMENT, oe 
Maze, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib... (23's 3 Sane seseennansessvosssassccnne 250 12a in paper Portland, d/d site, Lond 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWt. ...++ a tc 10-68 9- 4-ton load to ton (free, non- ondon area, 
f aa 0 80 Teg 11-74 st a5 osomees s and upwards per ton returnable )— 
2 Beef, per 8 Ib.— TOBACCO (per EN RSET I 13-85 13-53 Ls— cee 41 90 
™ English long sides.........0+++++ . ; 4 8 bi ee and un . & «6 mS Ons pe R. bn 5% t ° : $ 5 
- 5 4 emm: - 8 Fines 1 0) . 
# Argentine dated Wate si 4 5 4 4 een 2 8 : : ii iT icc eresiacidthialacin en kn . $ . ‘ 
32 Mutton, per 8 Ib.— s. d. d. eee cerecseoconnen 11 . »» Oxalic, net Zig © 2i2 
" ; = 0 PUR kinetostncase 0 
13 English wethers.......00eeesrees 48 4 8 stemmed orn and wai @ 7 0 9 tte lite aioe ° $ 0 - 
" oe 5 8 eects mates ge 1 4 1 4 ; % artaric, English, less 5° if ' : 
e N.Z. frozen wethers — ..ssseees : . : 3 East Indian Stemmed ......... : - © 3i2 Icohol, Plain Ethyl, per snedliae : tg 2 
= Lamb, per 8 Ib.— Unstemmed ...... 0 4 b 4 Aen, GE 0.20... per ton {2 00 20 00 
BL TROON peovevenci ae 44 44 10 10 » Sulphate . 2100 210.0 
cucimeeail 5 4 5 : ee 7; 140 7/14/0 
COE oe 32032 | corromgumy Ca een 
aeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . > * ee . per ton e 
03 Danie -scsccocsnoceesvosseetanesonte S28 ¢ Raw, Mid-American... * 4. Potash, Chlorate, net... per ton 37.0. 800° 
: Dutch ciciscesessneenseeeee te a sso Saas BAG erin. 2a, 22a » Sulphate ..... 1s aoe 
eee 91 0 91 $ te pA PEE < . cececnccostis 6°62 6-44 Soda Bicarb. + Cees i care 10.00 
eethintian on dvccecconsusudieece { a se ” 60's eee ficressncsee »° > Cadets i” i Sesdocnsens perton 110/0 7 — 
50 kee 104 Cloth, 3 2 in. Printers 71k 4 1634 1615 cme per ton { 550 55/0 
~ ated teil, 2. 2 s 102 0 odf. x 16, 32°. & 50%. 8 i é a on phate of copper ... per ton a an 5100 
a ee ee {32 8} 93 0 » 36 in. ‘Taoae 75 yds., 16 9 IPRA (per ton)— 18/10,0 
” aa ‘D. Straits, Cif sreeesesenees 10,10,0 
47 OTHER FOODS . a Ss 10 Ib. yds., a rca (per Ib.)— a 10/3,9 
. en Ge ee i PS ga 
x BUTTER (per cwt.)— : 16 x 5 Bla Ibe whe oe ee 0 a2 ° ‘ 
58 Australian .....c0ssssseeees il FLAX (per ton b sesees 811 811i West Indian .... 512 0 Sig 
= wee MBO 1S 0 ee 03° 03 
s New Zealand ...cecserssceeeeeeees 126 0 125 0 Livonian ZK is > Ls ett ee eee : 314 0 314 
al h 13) ee 8 RR Eee hie ger ka aimee | 45g 0 45, 
il Bante .cxrensetnpessccnioninaaiann 0 w HD ...... 5 0 85 D : + 3 
siemibiiranet +4 132 3} 130 0 ae eta siarconnoeton . 84 . son and Drysalted Cape... 0 6 ; ; on 
Canadien ......ceseresodsssaubons 75 0 EMP (per ton)— Bs — oe farket Hides, Manchester— ae 
New Zealand cosvessnanseeelie Seack ae of = : Manilla, July-Sept.“j2” ...... 71 0 #71 ~°0 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 Sig 0 534 
ma Cheddars ..scssssesssees 63 9 | JUTE (werton— se i ah Best COW .oseseeesseee $3°-9 a 
ee {2S 2% Fane Duly (Old)ssesecn BT isnt 0 3s 0 5% 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 20 52 0 ia Se Git Damion eae ae a 38 0 5%, 
’ if. Dundee, 0 75g 9 
Accra, g.f. s+... ‘ath Seo Oct.-Nov. (New) ........ 21/7/6 21/5/0 ol Ib. )— ' : 
"Ne Ce eT ei {2} 5 Wi. 
— Trinidad ...... Boe me 2 ne (ow vn) ee , red-vio. wofine....{ § 9 3 9 
ee ee eae 9 a July-Sept. «0.2.0.0... ae 14/010 Sold Sian ; ee 
a <siclaceunipiaielciala 37 0 37 0 SILK (per Ib.)— ae ee peremean eee 
. FFEE er ai Sal 0 420 TIE i tttieiliiincccvcccssccnces 10 6 mt Bark-Tanned Sole 73-34 
) antos supr. c. & f. ..... Japan .........cceeeeees ll 0 it $ s RR Beat 3 4 3 : 
a Coa Bien, mmalindiian dine" 30 6 30 0 a cue us houlders from DS Hides ......4 8 8 ‘ 
9 sas . Milan ............ i : 10 
1 Kenya, medium ...... } 56 0 56 0 WOOL (per Ib.)}— d d. pee Pe er nme OM Ol! 
1 8008 ur 188k 2 ee 72 0 720 glish, Southdown, greasy ... 121 : Bellies from DS do. ; Ae eS 
ae English ~ gor hog, washed... 12° 12le seal Siei ° 6 2 0 62 
(15-1512 ID.) .serseeenees ? 0 40 .S.W. greasy, super comb. 2212 222 » Eng. or WS do. ......... 0 7i2 0 lp 
Danish (151 Ib.) ...... . ; us 6 NZ Z. greasy, halt-bred - Oe 1312 Dressing Hides ts 912 
in rRUrT— oeeeees 190 10 ° 2 ” Crossbred 40-44 lie i sis suai Mien esaidchn 3 : | 
to Ouunges, Brssiiion Seis aii Merinos 70's enehiin asec... “a we . Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.{ 3 : 3 6 
ej » S. African WN 12 9 3 ; Crossbred 48's “i as ae 2512 2512 Sienna PRSSUTNS tper ok) 3 | 
y avels) boxes’ 8 9 9 0 Se ot TE Gattccaneecennetg = 18 pote Sa 8 hente S 
Lemons N 15 0 eee aa l7l2 17) eum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. he 
9 > ‘aples Cececsene boxes 14 9 12 0 — oil, in bulk, for contracts. 0 10 6 10 
es » Sicilian, Verdilli, babe 23 0 3 6 instal. Thames— . 
i cae BS pole a sane on 
1 urcia, I ...... cases 0 10 @ 6 19 6 ROSIN (per ton)— _ 
9 Apples, N. Zealand 19 9 19 0 6 22 
(var.) boxes d 2 2 7 0 3 3 6 American ......s0000 15/5,0 
a oe ao. a en 18, 15,0 + 18:00 
‘ ’ ustralian eeecs: aeececcees - 6 6 6 . = . aqser oy gua Ib. )}— e 
P rapefruit, o 15 oked s. ds. d. 
3 S.Afm (MS) but 2 & 9 8 Cas | mee 38S | 
3 A ae ae cee | eee 
" ifornian, 6 ‘“ WS nccccccccccceccs 35 6 
| uD BD xr om>— BartlettsNo.14 --- 17 0 : 2 3 outta aaah so s 
4 , sea 19 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 3 ALLOW (per cwt.)— i 
rish, finest bladder London town .....ssss0es0e0 
2 Us. sseseneeeses = 0 4 0 42/13/9 42/17/6 iss: ol. 15/6 15/6 
coven 0 54 0 42/15/0 42; 
oe PEPPER socccenoyesiicnsidgiele SEG (Ee © 4 /0/0 ae Swedish u/s 3 x 8 
2 - (ver Ib,)— 339 34 3 4311/3 43/510 ale eet ae | 
Lampong (in Bend) 329/15 /0 229/17/6 Cte Keen 2030 20.50 
‘ Whi M (Duty peid)’ 7” - © 22 0 21 {0/0 0 Pitchpi Spruce, Dis »  26/0/0 ' 
¢ untock 03 2 224/10/0 itchpine ............. 26 0/0 
(f.2.q.) in Bond) oes aise tase Rio Detle s per iced a 10 13/10/0 
POTATOES aa uty paid) ... © 312 0 4 14/13/9 16/3 ee mes siicieobeeowees. | per load aes ss/0re 
Ro 3 ; 14/16/3 duras Mahogany ! 1. 20/00 ) 
, English, King Bngiigh, G80 ssecccen, 1105/0 1900 Enlth Ok Piss’ (060 0 i 
, Wisbech ward, Siltland) = *** — G.0.B.— English Ash Plants |. 0.6/0 
we we O70 -OF7/0 
& oe st | BRO wseonceeee cabbie _£14/2/6  14/2/6 VEGETABLE sin 
| SUGAR 7 ton) ” be 0 oer ete 14/3/9 38 ETA OILS (per ton net)»— 
(per cwt.)— 0 and bars . 94/0/0 Linseed, naked ; 
- ™ y+ 240/0, o4/0/0 Linewed, salad onevereseer 23/17/6 23 50 
| cit billets 02/0, TFefimed —.. ccc eeceeeceeeees 5) /10/ 
¥ i UK Cog, PEPE shipm. Nickel, home and export ......4 188,00 185/00 eee terra 17 100 1700. 
Yellow? sess 9H. 9D Amiaseny, Chine anwnwsicce SSN 300 | OC Ee daecemene> 300 1200 | 
Cubes 3 SOC C ee ee weeees 23 Te Ww 8. d. s. d. os Cakes, Linseed, Eng......-.-- 8/7/6 ey - f 
*stesesneeseeseseens { 28 lly 2 n olfram, Chinese ...... per monn = 0 48 «0 +o Linseed— i1/6 ‘, 
. sree) 28 0 50 0 Plata — ....-eeceseeearereeeeees 11/11/3 1g) 
, Weeks ended July Tig 28 We a. soceseece 7/10/0 7/10/0 Calcutta .........++ uieswentnamanes 12/11/3 es 
6th and July 13th, ; ee i pert6 I. 16/10/0 16/10/0 Sideanitid a eee 
These prices are for fuel oil for SS  . percwt. 326 33 3 
’ include the Government er than for use in Diesel-engined i 
tax. road vehicles—and do not 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
Imports (Value C.1F.) _ 











Month ended Six months ended 
June 30 June 30 
1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
I,—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £L L £ 
A. Grain and Flour ......... = st, 655 5,781,094 | 39,858,601 | 29,518,566 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 973,952 822,332 5,773,735 


5,435,182 
068 























C. Animals, Living, for Food | 1,002,886 562,659 | 3,669,129 | 4, 
SOO, 10. sacentuitiinntbigel 8,231,259 8,186,670 | 45,604,459 | 45,733,200 
E. Dairy Produce ..........+. 7,295,980 | 7,570,504 | 39,809,150 | 38,375,313 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables} 4,639,319 | 4,736,404 | 21,892,475 | 21,892,867 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
ones ten cesccccccccocecces 3,564,655 2,942,630 | 20,408,286 19,182,716 
H. FO0d sccssesesseeees | 4,734,954 | 4,905,906 | 25,169,686 | 28,682,891 
TL. Tobacco .....-..sse+ seeeeees 712,136 | 571,361 | 8,909,263 | 6,658,118 
Total, Class I ......... | 38,472,796 | 36,079,560 211,094,784 |199,678,921 
I. —Raw Materials and Articles 
inly Unmanufactured— 
O, Ge noctecdetercccummmaaneenes 937 1,500 7,284 8,186 
B. Other OF ene gg 
Products Poni and theta 424,712 547,113 | 2,438,208 | 2,661,045 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 751,016 | 1,268,162 | 7,873,393 | 4,105,352 
D. as - serous) 
SCTAP .eseeeees 1,258,637 | 1,347,823 | 8,778,099 | 8,103,820 
E, Wood and Timber......... 203, 753,17; 705, 15,990,090 
F Raw Co a 4,203,136 | 4,753,178 | 16,705,196 
qccndeocagespgneonese 1, 960,27: 25,883 | 12,962,099 
©. woot ii" Wai le cl 
20) > > 7 ? 79, 
HL Psa Le 4,200,202 | 4,194,376 | 27,064,366 | 28,279,098 
N seesersececceeseceess 147,492 238,922 1,243,416 957,558 
I, Other Textile Materials 651,7 4 7, 
j ar 50 | 1,021,968 | 6,353,733 628,537 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 
x. ee tis 2,605,180 | 2,701,093 | 17,438,998 | 16,642,819 
Aressed  ........00+2-+0° * 851,514 | 1,293,438 | 9,449,176 | 9,050,855 
L. Paper-making Materials... 1,185,066 1,374,664 | 8,437,469 | 7,258,945 
N. Rubber .......0.000-000 oe 919,774 810,064 | 6,766,656 | 4,254,147 
ae nee ws See icf 
mainly Unmanufactured) 533, 136 611,292 | 4,606,017 | 4,366,480 

























































































Total, Class I1......... "19,443,379 | 22,123,868 133,287,894 122,269,031 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
A. Came and’ Menatenmned 

. Poutery, Gas, Abusive, 228 611 3,271 3,655 

C Iron ce ursmcrmapesianaaaresees 627,071 603,143 | 3,738,941 3,293,646 

p. ndacures thercot ---4 | 754549 | 1,821,141 | 9,915,767 | 7,223,842 

. cubianutactures thereot-- | 3,346,669 | 3,470,345 | 21,057,161 | 19,260,084 

£, gunn and Instruments | 595,881 | 556,577 | 3,573,854 | 3,377,589 

a mre a 43299 | 12721833 

L. Cotton Yarns and Manu- ’ gaat Nicanmed Bregics.: 

a sales aid” Won ee 217,670 | 1,607,188 | 1,446,892 

K. sin *tRt and Manufacture 2,325 |  318,461'| 1,855,713 | 2,122,347 

315,394 | 381,425 | 2,428,140 | 2,445,335 

sone] sare | aaa | suse 

202,176 | 266,769 | 1,533,028 | 1,746,376 

903,611 | 1,489,803 | 5,962,958 | 8,094,874 

9 eed nn 3,719,894 | 4,997,182 | 23,461,874 | 23,242,576 

RP Cardboard, etc... 1oesonl | 1,463°500 7.368.747 71338,202 

Ships and 

Rubber Nanaiacares iizes2 | “gosasi | “Snoa37 
wholly or mainly Manu- 

aoenmeaenit. 10,610,627 | 11,408,597 

Total, Class III ...... 23,307,113 |122,243,289 |122,023,221 

ees 324,022 | 337,780 1,447,264 | 1,550,060 

V.—Parcel Post ..sceescecereenses -| 222,600 | 326,438 | 1,584,433 | 2,365,103 

ei 16,540,222 | 62,174,759 469,657,664 447,086,336 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 180) 





oon” apg (same) ; 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Untrep 
KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 
ne ee Oe RR kc Re ae eee eae ee rT 


Month ended 
June 30 o “une 3nd 


Fe vend 
1938 | 199 


ptt, 
Ki 825 40,788 Aisi 





1938 1939 


14,574 


1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A. Grain and Flour ......... 


B, Fee -stufis for Animals 47,541 49, 
+ As Living, for wie a $31 a - es 
MOA  ccccccccccenee qeeceece 104,779 > 
E. Dairy Produce .........++. 97,831 118,606 sides one 
F. F Fruit and Vegetables 4,686 5,883 97°652 S783 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- icioien ' 06,61 
seereeeerceecese oe ’ > 1 454,679 6, 369 ,793 

H. Food eeeeeececcerees 839,156 1,091,060 5, 255 831 pis, 19] 
L Tobacco seeeceesee ed 371,134 429,570 24 38,784 | 7 300 


| 2,431,065 





Total, Class I . 2,658,646 | 3,381,147 | 16,428,810 | 17,7465 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles See 
aw Unman 
- er Noo-Nie eeevesserenes 3,102,064 3,693,674 18,277,044 | 18,682.65 
cunteurgeee:| "3it} sue] mae] oe 
= Nor-F rr aM a 36,762 126,795 | 290,957 
ees oo < Maga aed 152,1 176,737 | 1,108,204 | 1,028.74 
E. Wood and Timber......... 7,208 : | 4 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 479 954 | 36, 
DEUS ccccccccccccccccecces 41,429 
G. Wool, Raw "and “Waste, 42,127 | 247,922 | 261,68 
Rags ...... 493,478 , 916, 
-_ ii ew, —— : 430,998 | 2,916,416 | 2,99359 
st tserseceeeee seseeee ,689 124,593 188,994 679,807 
I. Other Textile Materials... 21,372 : , 
i oa 15,112 143,528 | 110,755 
ils, Fats, 
seeeeessesenseneneees 203,882 
K Hi ai’ si ees 3, 212,492 | 1,518,314 | 1,200,580 
_teeeeceasesecesene 68,960 72,941 625,276 8 
i. Precr-encking Materials... oan 102,741 583,812 ‘ie 
eBNUDDET nonsense Raw Ma- 25,480 122,971 128,981 
terials and Articles 
mainlyUnmanufactured} = 147,579 | 150,013 | 1,340,034 | 1,341,451 
Total, Class IL,......- | 4,455,887 | 5,182,296 | 27,711,144 | 28,430,95 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly Sepia’: Som 
A. Coke and Manufactured 
pecrescecesseqcoccoscees 127 . 1 
oP ; 592 326,812 | 1,379,156 ae 
one OOP sacazcoessesnssteasoonse 805,203 886,665 | 4,743,766 | 4,706, 
easpendin ’ ‘ 41 
5 ea aid 3,313,309 | 3,238,642 | 22,211,945 | 18,1 : 
thereof... 845,557 5, 049,922 | 7,435, 
" ‘ and Instruments as 597,462 
ments 
eon 734,788 832,670 | 4,508,011 | 4 . 
nn coeccccccescees 1,028,908 | 1,076,376 | 6,737,455 | 6,321 
G. Machinery ....... sate coneens | 27,685,857 
anulac Si" Wicod | 9834534 | 4,442,354 | 29,151,275 27 . 
imber........ 0000+ 571, 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 04,701 67,583 seme oe 
J Wo il wind, Worsted 3,688,931 | 3,953,587 | 25,873,116 | 24,5 ~ 
arns res, 1 
K. Sik "Yarns — — 1,796,523 | 2,014,730 | 13,318,817 ca 
Manutace Somes” aporntiaese 429,157 518,912 | 2,897,214 ae 
extile Materials ...... 815,956 | 1,054,431 | 5,453,915 | 5, 
M. Apparel .........ccceceeesee 464,883 oeeteaz 4,063,863 | 4.30608 
N. Footwear .....sscesssseeees 119,620 129,499 985, 384 851, 
and 010,401 | 11,977,257 
P. Fats and Resins, 1,715,994 | 2,240,180 | 11,010, a 
inn esgnose 3,466 
OQ Labaieel 456,920 460,253 | 2,73 <a 
eeevereserececcosese . 293,896 349,872 | 1,828,265 
R. P ete. ... 462,344 | 3,538,74 
: Vehicles tinclodicy 528,008 671,588 | 3, 
motives, Ships and Air- én, as 900.203 24,540,789 
senbbbees Siestinahdebs 143,413 | 3,878,886 | 21, 
T. Rubber Manufactures 157,494 | 123,152 | 833,055 | 7528 
Uz Articles 
pally or mainly Manu- 950,370 
ssssensersensevens | 2y386,646 | 2,385,638 | 13,941,248 | 14,970" 


Total, Class III severe | 28,772,033 | 30,465,977 [183,520,442 eaten 
IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 41,388 35,136 | 278,281 | 30208 
V—Parcel Post ........s0sese00. 965,571 830,700 5,254,839 | 5,705 5,768,985 
Total........ . 233.1 je g10r 





the last cable traffic index together wi 
the monthly figuess for a number of yea 


Pensions, 


899. Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
1899.—Ho: 

Corporation announces that the coupons 
and drawn bonds of the Chinese Imperial 
Railway five per cent. Gold loan of 1899, 
oo a ist, ‘will be paid from that 
date at 


Barratt (W.) and -—Net 
year to June 30, 1939, £132,103 
124,169). i i increased 


11 to 12 per cent. To reserves: 


(same taxation, 26,350 
(3350) o forward, $0 601 
Mills.—Net 2 are ae March 31, 
1939, reduced from  £75,3 25 to £40,173. 

from 9 to 5 


Bm To General Reserve, £5,000 
12 731k ee 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd. (Traffic 
Index) spapo-eunaie-tdee tae 















